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HISTORICAL BALLADS. 



THE HARP OF DAGDA. 

The Fomorians, after their defeat, were gathered together 
in their banqueting hall, and had hung up on the wall a 
harp which they had captured, when in rushed the Dagda, 
Lu|; and Ogma. Before the warriors had time to get to 
their feet, the Dagda called out to his harp to come to him. 
The harp knew its master's voice, and leaped straightway 
from the wall, killing nine men on its way, till it placed 
itself in the god's hands, who made wonderAil music on it. 
He played for them the three strains of Lamentation, 
Laughter and Sleep; and while the Fomorians were under 
the spell of the last, Dagda and his companions returned 
unhurt to their own people. — O'Curry's "Manners and 
Customs." 

Dagda — 

" QPEAK, Sword of Tethra, thou canst tell 
^j Where hangs my stolen harp to-night ? 
Thrice o'er thy blade hath passed my spell — 

Thrice ever-Sharp ! thrice ever-Bright I 
A swordless arm on plain of War, 

A harpless hand in Pleasure's hall — 
These be the saddest things by far 

That mind of mourner may recall 1 " 



II 



The Sword of Tethra— 

"Thy harp, this star-lorn night, hangs high, 

O Dagda, 'neath the Fomor's ceil. 
Where torches mock with gay reply 

The grief and anger they reveal ! 
A bard would wake the Joy of Hearts 

For them, whose pride had been dethroned \ 
Alas ! despite his minstrel's arts. 

The harp for thee, her master, moaned ! " 

Dagda — 

" Moaned for her master ? I am he 

Who nursed the Daughter of the Wood, 
Who waked her soul to melody 

More sweet than wind or falling flood 1 
Lug — Ogma — Dagda, fighters famed, 

With glory's sun full on our brows, 
Victorious, must we slink ashamed, 

When no harp chaunts where we carouse ! '* 

The Quest— 

Forth went the three whose eyes were stars. 

Till reached the Fomor's banquet hall. 
Where men drank, brooding o'er their scars. 

And women whispered by the wall ; 
And never hawk had sight more sharp, 

Nor chieftain through the battle's flame. 
Than he, whose fond eyes found his harp. 

Hung 'neath the ceiling's wattled frame ! 

" Come forth," he cried, "thy master calls ! 
Come forth, loved Daughter of the Wood, 
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And sing a song in thy own halls, 

More sweet than wind or falling flood ! 

A swordless chief on plain of War, 
A harpless bard in Pleasure's hall — 

These be the saddest things by far 
That mind of mourner may recall ! " 

The sentient harp turned with delight, 

And leaping forth, the chamber spanned ; 
And whoso sought to stay her flight 

Fell hurt beyond a healer's hand. 
Into her master's arms she sprang — 

Was it Rock Spirit of the Glen, 
Whose voice with god-like Dagda's rang 

For ears of women and of men ? 

The Song of Sorrow I ^hen the heart 

Of warrior heard that cry it quailed ; 
And woman's, sundered at the smart, 

Her sorest grief of life bewailed ! 
The Song of Laughter t men and maids 

Grew blithe as fawns on mountain crest ! 
77ie Song of Slumber I under shades 

They sank in life-oblivious rest ! 

" Peace unto Peace ! " (thus Dagda cried), 

" These two we hold whatever befall — 
This blade, to wreathe the battle side, 

This harp, to crown the festive hall 1 
For thou, true friend, on plain of War, 

And thou, fond love, in Pleasure's choir. 
Ye be the rarest things by far 

That heart of mortal may desire ! " 
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THE HOUSE OF CREDE. 

HAPPY house where Cred^ dwells, 
Who, like moon, the stars excels ! 
Harps invite you to the floor ; 
Gold cups greet you at the door — 
Draughts of Love from Wishing Wells ! 

Where the Man of Lore regales 
Ears with thrice a hundred tales. 
See, a flash the sunshine mocks, 
Crede shakes her yellow locks. 
Lighting amber in their ales ! 

Summer gilds the halls of snow. 
Where her maids 'mid rushes go. 
Where rich vest and mantle blue 
Mark the lovers come to woo 
In the bird-winged portico. 

Silver intertwines with gold 
Round the pillars that uphold 
Russet thatch no wind hath stirred. 
Warm as wing of mother bird 
0*er the herons of the wold. 
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Like twin moss-grown oaks of eld 
Gleam the posts .of emerald^ 
Framing in the grianan^ door 
Carven on some eastern shore, 
Till a grey-blue eye beheld. 

Enter, seek my lady's chair, 
Robed in white she bloometh fair ! 
'Neath her bodice twin bright breasts 
Stir like cygnets in their nests 
When a strange bird gazeth there. 

She will rise, and smiling sweet. 
Lead you to a sunny seat ; 
Give kind speech a kinder tone, 
Give fond glance a fonder one — 
Love's equipment is complete. 

Yet most sacred is her bed. 
Barred and curtained till she wed. 
Who will press the placid silk. 
And the pillows white as milk. 
Bosomed for the golden head ? 

Who will share her dreams and see 
Flash of wing and glint of tree, 
Sunlit lawn and moonbright well 
Of crystal and of Carmogel ? — 
Happy dreamer shall he be 1 

^ Grianan (sunny bower), the ladies' apartment. 
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CREDO'S LAMENTATION. 

Made over Cael, her husband, who was drowned at the 
Battle of Ventry Harbour. 

THE haven roars — O haven roars ! — 
Ye wave-worn floors of Rinn-da-Barc ! 
Two drownfed eyes frown at your skies 
Where crownfed rise of sun is dark. 

The marsh bird booms — O harsh she booms ! — 
The gathering gloom brought feet of woe : 

She finds her brood 'mid rushes strewed, 
Where rough two-coloured dogs did go. 

'Tis a woeful note — O woeful note ! — 

From yon gold throat on the Thrushes* Tree ; 

And no cheerful word lights the ditty heard 
From the sad Blackbird of Letterlee. 

Tis a piteous moan — O piteous moan ! — 
By winds outblown from Drumdalesh : 

A mighty head whose doe lies dead 
Bells by her bed of quivering flesh ! 
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But, 'tis suffering sore — O suffering sore ! — 
For me, whose soul scarce ekes a breath, 

When I behold my hero cold, 
Overthrown and rolled in restless death ! 

Thou art my sore — O Cael, my sore ! — 
For evermore in dead man's form ! 

Tis my disgrace that tides embrace 
The smiling face that was my charm ! — 

A dismal groan — O dismal groan ! — 
Rolls o'er the stone stair of the beach ; 

It dulls my ear long used to hear, 
O Cael, thy clear, delightful speech ! 

Nine waves of woe — O waves of woe ! — 
Invading flow o'er Loch da Conn ; 

They drag the shore with angry roar, 
And wrangle o'er my drownSd one. 

A tearful sight — O tearful sight ! — 
'Twould dim the light of woman's eye, 

To see this dead, dishevelled head 
Tossed on a bed where none may lie 1 

Come, ruthless tide — O ruthless tide 1 — 
Bring Cael his bride ere falls the night ! — 

Flow o'er her soul, flow o'er her dole, 
Ye waves, that stole her heart's delight ! 
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MOYMELL, 

THE INVITATION TO BRANN. 

Founded on a descriptive poem in "The Voyage of 
Brann," translated by Dr. Kuno Meyer. ' 

SWEET youth, there is a distant Isle, 
Around whose shore sea-horses play ; 
And she, who rules that blissful Isle, 

Sends this, her greeting, o'er the spray — 
Thou hast her sigh, thou hast her smile, 
And she would wile thee far away. 

Her throne is 'neath an ancient Tree, 
Whereto the birds invite the Hours ; 

They call each Hour beneath that Tree, 
All pendulous with golden flowers ; 

And no Hour crosseth o'er the sea 
To leave these songful, happy bowers. 

'Tis weather there of lasting bliss 
For every one who walks the strand ; 

'Tis weather there of laughing bliss 
For every bird that wings the land ; 

For fairy folk that sing and kiss, 
And for their cooing, wooing band. 
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We sit and watch the cars of gold, 
What time the white sea-horses run 

And roll these cars of seething gold 
Across the meadows of the sun, 

Where gleam the Lands of Never-old, 
Of kindly-hearted Mananon. 

But night steals not upon our wood — 
For lo, an eastern bugle blows ; 

And from the bird-harmonious wood 
Our daring Ocean Rider goes ! 

He stirs the sea till it is blood, 

The virgin blood of Morning's Rose ! 

Come, seek our Queen beneath her Tree — 
O loving youth, would it be ¥n*ong 

If mouth kissed mouth beneath that Tree^ 
Where all the Hours of ages throng? 

If heart for heart in guileless glee 
Beat true to Love's eternal song ? 

Much hast thou won who won the smile 
Of her, our fond Love-whisperer — 

Dim not, O youth, that sunny smile. 
But journey swiftly hence to her ! 

Arise, and come to our fair Isle 
Before the cocks i' the heather stir ! 

For one brief moment in Moymell, 
Thou wouldst thy dearest joy recall ! 

For one short hour in sweet Moymell, 
Thou wouldst forsake the world and all ! 

Be fleet, be fast^ take not farewell ; 
For lo, the cocks i' the heather call I 
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CUGLAS AND HIS HOUNDS. 

Cuglas, son of Donn Desa, King of Leinster, was foster 
son and master of the hounds to Eterscoel, son of Conaire 
Mor, King of Ireland. He, as the legend stales, hunted a 
wild boar from the hill of Tara into the heart of Leinster, 
passing over the hill of Uske near Killeen, till he reached 
the hill over Ballagh Duthair, the primitive name of 
Baltinglass. Here, man and hounds, getting enveloped^ in 
a magic mist, chased their game into a cave, from which 
they never returned. — "Loca Patriciana," p. 13.. 

ONCE o'er the Heights of Ballaghdure, 
Bold Cuglas chased by night ; 
The trail was crossed, the boar was lost, 
The hounds were out of sight. 

Whoo-tool whoo-tool — 
Hark, how his horn resounds 1 

Whoo-too I whoo-too I — 
'Tis Cuglas and his hounds ! 

Down in the Cave of Ballaghdure 

He heard a grunt of pain ; 
And so, to call his boar-hounds all, 

He blew his horn again ! 
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Whoo-tool whoO'ioo! — 
Hark, how his horn resounds ! 

Whoo-tool whoo-tool — 
Tis Cuglas and his hounds ! 

Into the Cave of Ballaghdure 
He followed with his pack. . . . 

And follows still beneath the hill 
An endless fairy track I 

Whoo-tool whoo-tool — 
An echo there resounds ! 

Whoo-tool whoo-tool — 
Tis Cuglas and his hounds ! 
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BRIAN BOROIMHE'S MARCH. 

OLD BATTLE HYMN. 

IOI4. 
Air No. 100 in R. M. Levey's " Dance Music of Ireland. 

I. 



O'ER the Plain of the Flocks from Fingall to 
Athclee ^ 
Roll the hosts of the Gael like the march of the 

sea; 
As the crashing of shells when the winter winds 

blow, 
The smashing of mail when they burst on the foe ! 

Many a sword, great King of Mumhain ! ^ 
Many a spear, O blithe Annltian ! 
Many a dart, O gay Donn Cilan ! 
Shall weep m the wound it will open to-day! 

^ Athclee, Dublin. 

3 Pronounced Moohan (Munster). 
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See, dark sprinkles of blood on the gates of the 

East— 
Red JNemon to-night shall have flesh at her feast I 
Hear the rattling of ribs in the sea-hollowed cave— 
The Death in the Nordlands is digging a grave I 

Star after star overcircling Binn Edar 
Is lost in the light of a mightier leader ; 
So the steel shine of the godless invader 
Shall sink in our Sunburst's conquering ray ! 

Brian a-Bu ! Brian a-Bu ! 

Death to the false, Life to the true ! 

Eirfe go de6 ! ^ Eirfe go ded I 

And Slaughter's red wrath at the heels of the foe! 
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String, O Desmond, your bows ! Draw, O 

Thomond, your swords ! 
Now the fingers of dawn show the heretic hordes ! 
See the ships of the Raven beached high on the 

shore ; 
And swear by our Saviour they'll launch them no 

more! 

Form ye the vanguard, brave Dalcassians ! 
Guard ye the left wing, Teige's Connacians ! 
Hold ye the right, Eugene's Milesians ! 
Christ from the Cross will bless ye to-day ! 

1 £ir^ go de^ (Erin for ever) ; de6 (one syllable) pronounced 
like the word yeo preceded by a d. 
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Grip the tall, glittering spear of the hazel-white 

shaft! 
Lift the azure-browed axe of the knotted oak haft ! 
Bend the pliant yew bow, fit the brassy-nailed dart, 
Each arrow this morrow must sleep in a heart ! 

The rats of Athclee be your quarry, Connacians ! 
Be Laighan's false cravens your prey, ye Milesians I 
The steel-feathered Ravens be yours, my-Dalcas- 
sians, 
Whom Murrough will lead thro' .the fire o' the 
fray ! 

Brian a-Bu ! Brian a-Bu ! 

Death to the false. Life to the true ! 

Eirfe go de6 ! Eirfe go de6 ! 

And Slaughter's red wrath at the heels of the foe! 
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DUNLANG O'HARTIGAN, 

LAMENT OF AOIBHELL, THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

When the Dalcassian hero, Dunlang O'Hartigan, the 
friend and companion of Murrough, Brian Boroimhe's eldest 
son, was on his way to the Battle of Clontarf, Aoibhell, the 
Fairy Queen, met him and tried to dissuade him from fighting 
that day. For she told him that he would fall with 
Murrough, and she offered him the delights and the 
immortality of Fairyland if he would remain away. But he 
replied that nothing would induce him to abandon Murrough 
on the day of the battle, and that he was resolved to go, even 
to certain death. She then threw a magical cloak around 
him which made him invisible, warning him that he would 
certainly be slain if he threw it off. He rushed into the 
midst of the battle and fought for some time by the side 
of Murrough, making fearful havoc among the Danes. 
Murrough looked around him on every side, and at last 
cried out : " t hear the sound of the blows of Dunlang 
O'Hartigan, but I cannot see him ! " Then Dunlang could 
no longer bear to be hidden from the eyes of Murrough, and 
he threw off the cloak, and was soon after slain, according 
to the Fairy's prediction. 

''TT^IS my bitter grief and sorrow, 

X On this awful morrow, 
That I cannot win for thee thy breath 
Back from Death, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! 
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I had given thee in my liosses ^ 

My heart's brimming kisses — 

I had charmed thee all the evening long 

With sweet song, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! 

• 

But when Murrough, Son of Brian, 
Called thee, youthful lion ! 
From my kiss and song of tuneful flow 
Thou wouldst go, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! 

Vain my pleading, prayer, and weeping. 
To hold thee in keeping ! 
My own cloak to thee I then did yield 
For thy shield, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! 

On Clontarf s red plain I found thee 
With that cloak around thee ; 
I alone saw thee like lightning go 
Through the foe, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! 

It was there at brink of even, 
Murrough cried, sore driven : 
" Where is he that loved me lingering now- 
Where art thou, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ? " 

1 Fairy forts. 
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It was there, when foes were flying, 

I heard thee replying, 

Flinging oflf the cloak that kept thee clear — 

" I am here, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! " 

Through thee, that dear friend caressing. 
Winged a dart distressing ! 
Ah, thou wouldst have known a happier kiss 
In my lios, 

Dunlang O'Hartigan ! 
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LAMENT OF THE LADY 
NUALA O'DONNELL. 

1604. 

MY heart is sore, loved Donegal, 
As sore as woman's heart can be ; 
For, every night, sad voices call 

Across the angry western sea. 
I hear in them the waves that plained, 

The night we left Loch Swilly's shore ; 
They are moaning — Nuala, Nuala, 

Ulster is no more ! — 
Wave on wave moans — Nuala, Nuala, 

Ulster is no more ! 

I hear the wrathful winds of heaven 

That pushed our prow with might and main, 
And strove till they had almost driven 

The homeless chieftains home again. 
To-night, these winds ring in mine ear. 

As oft they rang at port and door ; 
They are shrieking — Nuala, 'Nuala, 

Ulster is no more ! — 
Wind on wind shrieks — Nuala, Nuala, 

Ulster is no more ! 
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And oh ! there comes another sigh. 

More sad than either wave or wind — 
It is the echo of that cry 

That came from those we left behind. 
To-night they sit in hopeless woe, 

And weep by Fanad's rocky fore ; 
They are sobbing — Nuala, Nuala, 

Ulster is no more ! — 
Voice on voice sobs — Nuala, Nuala, 

Ulster is no more ! 
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RORY BALL'S FAREWELL TO 

THE WORLD. 

Air in Joyce's " Ancient Irish Music," p. 35. 

Rory Dall (Blind Rory), who lived during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, belonged to the family of the 
O'Cahans, chiefe of Donegal. He was one of Ireland's 
sweetest harpers, the composer of such beautiful melodies as 
Port Makottf The Lame Yellow Beggar^ The Hawk of Bally- 
shannon^ and many others. He wrote the air of Lochaber 
when on a visit to Scotland. 

SWAN-WHITE are my locks, once as black as 
the raven ; 
No sight in mine eyes and no flight in my feet 1 
Grown weary with life, I am praying kind Heaven 

To grant me a peaceful retreat ! 
But ere I go down from the hardship and hunger 
To lie in my grave, far from friends and from 
foes, 
I'll sing for the hearts that are fresher and younger — 
Farewell O ! to the World and its Woes I 

Farewell to my love ! many years I have missed 
her. 
The fairy-born maid who once came to my side, 
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Who prayed and besought me, as fondly I kissed 
her, 
To leave all and make her my bride ! 
My woe ! that I went not- with thee, my Bright 
Blossom, 
To the Land of the Young, where the sun is a 
rose, 
Fair Cliona ! how sweetly I'd sing on thy bosom — 
Farewell O 1 to the World and its Woes ! 

Farewell, my old friends! though to-day ye deny 
me, 
When music and mirth from my fingers have 
flown; 
Ye loved but my song, now like bees ye pass by 
me, 
The Sweet Branch, whose sweetness is gone ! 
The wild winds of winter are o'er the land sweeping; 

The birds are all silent and sad in the snows ; 
The May time and Song time will find the bard 
sleeping — 
Farewell O ! to the World and its Woes ! 
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THE SLANEY SIDE. 



1660. 



After the Restoration, Colonel Coughlin, a Leinster 
gentleman, was proscribed. He then formed a band of 
Rapparees, which gave much trouble to the authorities. 
Redmond O'Hanlon in Ulster, and Colonel Poer in Munster, 
were contemporaries of his. Slyguff is a mountain in the 
County Carlow, where, tradition says, he brought a girl of 
the Cavenagh family to share his fortunes. 
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\ T 7 HER E are you wand'ring, Face o' Dawn, 



Where stands your bright abode ? '* 
Said Coughlin, the bold horseman, 

To a colleen on the road. 
" I go to keep," she said, " our sheep. 

That wander far and wide ; 
And I live below where sallows grow, 

Down by the Slaney Side." 

** What name is on you, Face o' Dawn, 

Your bearing speaks it great ; 
A maid so fair deserves to share 

Some chieftain's high estate ! " 
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** My name and state but sadly mate — 
The Cavenagh," she replied, 

" Holds but three fields of rushy green 
Down by the Slaney Side. 

" What is your title, Brow o' Night — 
Where bend your native skies ? " 

She said, and raised a sunny face 
That lit his hollow eyes. 

" Hast heard of Coughlin of The Rock- 
That eagle free,*' he cried, 

. " Who guards a nest on SlygufFs crest, 
Far from the Slaney Side ? " 

And said, " My dove, had I your love, 

And owned you for my wife, 
A morning light would chase the night 

That dims the rover's life ! " 
" Oh, how could I," she said, " deny !— 

Yea, I will be your bride ; 
And share that nest on Slyguffs crest, 

Far from the Sljiney Side ! " 
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A CAOINE FOR THE 
O'CAVENAGH. 

ASSASSINATED BY SIR SILAS NAUGHTON. 

I7TH CENTURY. 

A Mother's Lament.) 

PULSE of my heart ! to The Death didst thou 
yield ? 
Hope of our household, our arm and our shield ! 
Again on our ears shall thy voice never fall — 
Tuneful and low as a harp in the hall, 
Piercing and loud as a trump in the field ? 

Eyes, are ye quenched, that with passion aglow, 
Beamed love on the friend and flung fire on the 

foe? 
Limbs, are ye nerveless, once fleet as the deer ? 
Cold o my touch, ye fall over the bier — 
Frail as he ce-drops that hang from the sloe ! 
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Who on the Rath 'mid the spears of our band 
Will now raise a helmet to tower in command ? 
Who now will gather our clansmen again ? 
Gone with the winds over mountain and plain — 
Who will drive out the false foe from the land ? 

Thy soul was the lightning that flashed and that 

sped ! 
Long would I mourn thee and cover my head, 
But that a murderer walketh in life, 
Who yet must wade amid slaughter and strife. 
Till quenched be the fire on his hearth under 

dread ! 

Who yet shall die from an honourless wound, 
Mourned not by minstrel or woman or hound ! 
Grass shall sprout up from the cracks of his floor 
Woodcocks build down on the heel of his door ! 
Goats make a track o'er his corse on the ground 1 
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CEANN DUBH DEELISH. 

DEAR BLACK HEAD. 

A JACOBITE SONG. 

Air — The Blackheaded Dearie^ in "Davidson's Irish 
Melodies," p. 62. 

OC6n for the grief that came in with the 
morrow, 
My hair to the wind and mine eyes o'er the sea ! 
I sigh for the youth who left me in my sorrow, 
His King to uphold and his country to free. 

Ceann Dubh DeelTsh, Deelish, Deelish, 
Ceann Dubh Deelish, come, love, to me ! 

Ceann Dubh, fairest, sweetest, rarest, 
No girl with a heart but would give it to thee ! 

Oh, dark is his hair as the plume of the raven ; 

But bright is his face as the dawn o' the day ! 
Ah, if he were the King, he would not be the craven 

To fly from the Boyne and bis people betray ! 
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Ceann Dubh Deelish, Deelish, Deelish, 
Ceann Dubh Deelish, come, love, to me ! 

Ceann Dubh, fairest, sweetest, rarest. 
No girl with a heart but would give it to thee ! 

O youth whom I love, wert thou back o'er the 
water, 

'Tis I would reward thee with kisses go ledr ! ^ 
But if thou wilt fall on some red field of slaughter, 

The kiss of my mouth shall be sealed evermore. 

Ceann Dubh Deelish, Deelish, Deelish, 
Ceann Dubh Deelish, come, love, to me ! 

Ceann Dubh, fairest, sweetest, rarest. 
No girl with a heart but would give it to thee 

^ Go le^r, in abundance. 
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THE HARVEST ROSE. 

A JACOBITE LYRIC. 

Arranged as a part song by T. R. G. Joz6, Mus* D., in 
Novello's Part Song Book," second series, No. 887. 



THE Winds of Heaven are whispering a secret 
in the nest 
Of the lark all the night forlorn ; 
And on dewy twinkling wings an exulting herald 
springs 
To proclaim the happy dawn of mom. 
Awake, each sleeping heart, that dreamt of pain 
and smart, 
The clarion of Freedom loudly blows 
For the passing of the night and the flashing of the 
light 
Through the branches of the Harvest Rose ! 

60, Son of the CliiT,^ and send the music of that 
song 
To the dreamers of hill and dale ; 
Down where the heroes sleep in the Caves of 
Ulster deep, 
Tell the tidings of the skylark's tale ; 

^ Echo. 
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Wake Oscar of the Spears, wake Fionn and all his 
peers, 
Long wrapped in their magical repose ; 
Till once more on earthly plain the Fianna throng 
again 
'Neath the blossoms of the Harvest Rose ! 

Forget not, Echo, where in state bold Garret larla 
lies, 
With his white steed of silver shoon ; 
Resound, and soon his band, holding battle-axe 
and brand. 
Shall arise from the grass-green Doon ! ^ 
Behold, the hosts of hate have passed the western 
gate, 
While oversea the Ring of Morning glows, 
And encircles, holy, bright, with a crown of golden 
light, 
The red blossoms on our Harvest Rose ! 

^ Doon (dun), a fort. 
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THE BENCH OF LUACHAIR 

. RUADH.i 

A JACOBITE SONG. 
Time: Thurot's Landing, 1759. 

„ /^OME, Whitefoot, Whitefoot, good old 

V^ horse ! 

We two must rove from home afar ; 
Our bed to-night shall be the gorse, 

And our chamber light the evening star. 
Proscribed and banned, IVe lost my land 

That lay by Barrow's water blue ; 
So 111 give one look, then kiss The Book, 

To fight for the Bench of Luachair Ruadh ! " 

Next room the Woods of Tome I searched 
For Ned o' the Hill, and all his throng, 

When a blackbird, on a laurel perched, 
Stretched out his neck to sing a song ; 

1 The Bench of Red Rushes, an allegorical name for 
Ireland. 
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With head awry, and rolling eye, 
He chaunted, swaying fro and to — 

'Twas then I heard from the cock blackbird 
The Song of the Bench of Luachair Ruadh ! 

He sang — " The King of Blackbirds, brave, 

Gave me the word to give the wise. 
That we'd have O'Farrell ^ o'er the wave. 

When a harvest hook hung in the skies. 
Go, whisper Ned to make a bed, 

With rushes red lined down and thro' ; 
For our darling one, the True King's Son, 

Will sit on his Bench of Luachair Ruadh ! " 

When Ned that night was told my tale, 

He fired an oath that shook the stars, 
Crying : " Boys, there's hope for Granuaile, 

If the Lord will send us bloody wars ! 
Come, don again, o'er peak and plain. 

The white cockade and breast-knot blue ! 
To the girl you'll miss, blow one sweet kiss ; 

Then ho, for the Bench of Luachair Ruadh ! " 

^ Thurot, who took this (his tnother's) name. 
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THE WICKLOW REBEL. 

A '98 SONG. 

THE sun shone high on the Indian Sea, 
As a convict gazed o'er a vessel's lee, 
And a scalding tear dbropped on his hand 
As he saw the shore of Van Diemen's Land. 

High on the beach the man-keepers stood, 

Who guarded spillers of human blood ; 

Their guns were primed and their swords were 

keen, 
To receive this boy from the Isle of Green. 

They pulled a boat from the sandy shore, 
And the youthful convict away they bore ; 
But they saw no fear in the flashing eye 
Of this youth who came to their isle to die. 

And as he passed to his lonely cell, 
Their wondering whispers around him fell : 
" We've seen fuU many, but never such mien 
As this rebel bears from the Isle of Green ! " 
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Ay, bold his glance, though the heart was sore, 

With a worm of fire at its very core. 

'Twas then they muttered : " Soon cured your 

pride, 
When a maiden's murd'rer sleeps by your side ! " 

They chained him so; but at dawn of day, 

The boy was raving of fields away ; 

Of wild Imayle and its fairy glen. 

And a midnight ride with the mountain men. 

He spurred with Dwyer, and he rode with Holt ; 
And vain the strength of their chain and bolt 
To hold the spirit that swept along 
Through the Wicklow glens with a battle song. 

Nine nights with fever in heart and brain, 
He fought the fights of his land again ; 
Then smiled, and passed in a grey eclipse, 
With a sweet girl's name on his dying hps I 
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CLARENCE MANGAN. 



BORN 1803. I^IED 1849. 

YON Man i' the Cloak all day will pore 
O'er worn-out tomes at the old book store, 
Till the embers of eve 'mid the letters fall, 
And the querulous gleeman would close his stall. 

Who other, that fasted from yestermom. 
But viewed this Inn of the Mind with scorn ; 
Nor found in prose of the schools his meat. 
And in antique rhyme a refreshing treat ? 

Now turned adrift in the whirl again. 
His feet glide on to their haunted lane ; 
The while, unconscious of cries and chimes. 
His spirit travels through German climes. 

Ha, ha ! Did you catch his fantastic laugh 
At the maudlin woes of some grim old Graf? 
Tick, tack ! Was it flapping of heel and sock. 
Or the measured beat of some Frankfurt clock ? 
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No dogs were these 1 Wehr-wolves he meets 
In defiles, 'mid our old Cathedral streets ! 
These lanes and alleys, where no lights shine, 
Are his dim Black Forest beyond the Rhine ! 

See, down he goes ! 'Tis the haunt of gnome, 
That oyster cellar men call his home. 
Where with the elves of that wild witch. Fancy, 
He worketh the spells of his necromancy ! 

Or it may be (when bright is the moonlit air), 
He walks entranced through a vision rare, 
In the Golden Age of his own loved land, 
With Cahal M6r of the Wine Red Hand ! 

Or, mayhap (as a mist o'er the moon appears). 
He seeth and heareth a sad one's tears ; 
And he draweth a sword for this hapless queen. 
And engirdles with steel Dark Rosaleen. 



The Man i' the Cloak no longer hies 
To that old bookstall ; for in death he lies ! 
All spells were vain as that eastern rite 
When an eclipse darkens the world's delight ! 

Lo, the dead face beameth beatified ! 
Earth's pains and perils hare passed aside ; 
And it looketh up from its shroud to bless 
Our eyes with its pure white loveliness ! 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 

GAELIC. 



THE LITTLE BOAT. 

Original in Petrie's ** Ancient Music of Ireland*" 

LOOK into my heart, and therein 
Behold my great love^ sweet star ! 
Then, if we may wed not in Erinn, 
Let us fly together, afar ! 

Though no ship is in sight to take you, 
I myself will discover a way — 

A boat of my own I will make you, 
To carry you, far, far away ! 
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O BOY WITH HAIR FLOWING. 

From Petrie's "Ancient Music of Ireland." 

OBOY with hair flowing, 
All night long I wept 
By your bed, where unknowing 

My presence you slept I 
If you heard my sad grieving. 
From sleep you would start, 
With your sweet voice relieving 
The hurts of my heart. 

O Boy with hair flowing, 

God may I ne'er see, 
Till your own shade be going 

Twixt sunlight and me ! 
My dreams are all sadness. 

My thoughts are all pain ; 
For grief in her madness 

Runs bare through my brain ! 

O Boy with hair flowing. 

Hath Luck turned away. 
That we two are not going 

Together this day ? 
That the Priest hath not bound us 

In one here below, 
Our friends all around us, 

Our foes under woe ? 
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ON SUNDAY MORNING. 

From Petrie's "Ancient Music of Ireland." 

ON Sunday when walking the highway 
To Mass, and young maidens go by, 
If I see not my love coming my way, 

The stream of my heart's blood runs dry. 
Like a sea mist, my falling tears blind me — 

My mind and my feet go amiss ; 
For I fear that the Death thus may find me 
Afar from my love and her kiss ! 

Mo-nuar ! could we both go undaunted 

A thousand leagues o'er the salt sea^ 
To some leafy island enchanted, 

Whose birds are asleep on the tree ! 
The glare of the daylight to shun, love. 

An eagle I'd send through the blue, 
To blow out the light of the sun, love, 

And leave me in silence with you ! 
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0R6 MH(5iR, a MH6lRfN. 

<5r(5 wore, a-woreen. 

Original in Petrie's ^'Ancient Music of Ireland." 

ODEAR is Paudheen, blithe and gay, 
Upon a fair or market day ; 
But far more dear a March mom clear, 
As in his boat he singeth gay I 

Or6 wore, a-woreen I 

Ord wore, love, will you go, 

Or6 wore, a-woreen ! 
Golden hair, out for a row ? 

He said and said — what did he say ? — 
He said he'd come on Brigid's Day ! 
But shirt and sock were in the crock ; 
And so he couldn't speed away ! 

Ord wore, etc 

He said and said — what did he say? — 
He said he'd come on Patrick's Day ! 
But coat and stock were under lock ; 
And so he couldn't steal away ! 

Or6 wore, etc. 
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He said and said — what did he say ? — 
He said he'd come on Sheela's Day ! ^ 
But Borna Rock fell with a shock 
Upon him, so he stayed away ! 

Ord wore, etc. 

He said and said— what did he say ? — 
He said he'd come on Easter Day ! 
But at the knock he met a flock 
Of geese, that frightened him away ! 

Ord wore, etc. 

He said and said — what did he say ? — 
He said he'd come this very day ! 
If he should mock, I pray some rock 
May wreck his corrach on the way ! 

Ord wore, a-woreen ! 

Ord wore, love, will you go, 
Ord wore, a-woreen ! 

Golden hair, out for a row ? 

^ Sheela's Day, the day after St. Patrick's Day. 
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RICHARD CANTILLON'S 
LAMENT. 

IN THE OLD ASSONANTAL METRE. 
Original in Petrie's "Ancient Music of Ireland.*' 

TO thee, dear, adieu ! 
I must flee from thy view, 
Lest people who see me believe thee untrue ! 
And knowing my case, 
The woes of disgrace 
Would flow o'er the rose and the snows of thy face ! 

This day, dreaming dole, 

The fairy queen stole, 

Who named mq and claimed me and chained up 

my soul; 
Till, calling in pain, 
I saw thee again — 
My one little, fond little swan from Loch L^ine ! 

I wrote then and sealed . . 

A note, that revealed 

My hope thou wouldst roam to my home, far afield ; 
Else, dying to men, 
I'd fly to some fen, 

And sigh through the night with the Sprites of the 
Glenl 
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If Maureen lay cold 
This mom in the mould. 

With honour I'd call thee my claursach ^ of gold ! 
Birds hearing its glee 
Would steal from the tree, 

The sheep from the fields and the seals from the 
sea! 

Oh, why was I born 

To sigh thus forlorn? 

O Lightness and Brightness and Whiteness of 

Mom! 
O maid without blame, 
Unshaded by shame — 
*Tis daily I praise in my Gaelic thy name ! 

What greetings I'll pour. 

To meet thee, astore. 

When leaving Rathfree until reaching Cillmore, 

The day thou wilt roam 

O'er wave and o'er loam, 

To grace with thy face the wild waste of my home ! 

Sad grief on the throng 

Who see hidden wrong ; 

And speak of the weak 'neath the shield of the 

strong ! 
God sees all the while 
No sin in our smile — 
Our bliss without guilt and our lips without guile ! 

' Claursach, a harp. 
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THE RHYMING RANN. 

Original in Petrie's '* Ancient Music of Ireland." 

First Girl— 
MYSELF from yourself ask a rhyming rann ? 



Second Girl — 
111 give, if you ask it, a blessing or ban ! 

First Girl— 

Then rhyme it and chime it, as well as you can, 
On Shauneen O'Connell, the grave young man ? 

Second Girl — 

I would send him down to the Pool of the Witches, 
With girdle of straw and with shirt of hair ! 

Through briary bushes, o'er furzy ditches, 

Two hundred thorn brambles his flesh to tear ! 

A lazy walker, a crazy talker, 

A grumbling feeder, a mumbling reader, 

A spying keeper, a sighing sleeper — 
Put him in the bog-hole and leave him there ! 
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First Girl — 
I myself from yourself ask a rhyming rann ? 

Second Girl^ 
I'll give, if you ask it, a blessing or ban ! 

First Girl — 

Then rh3ane it and chime it, as well as you can. 
On Shauneen O'Donnell, the gay young man ? 

Second Girl — 

I would send him up to a Palace of Pleasure, 

With girdle of silk and with satin vest. 
On a golden saddle to sit at leisure, 

And ride o'er the world from East to West ! 

And while at the Cross of the Market he lingers, 

I'd send him a maid with milkers and springers, 

And pray, with my tips to the tips of his fingers : 

"May you and your Bonnie Brown Girl be 

blest ! " 
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STRETCHED OUT UPON THY 

TOMB, LOVE! 

For the originaly see Hardiman's *' Irish Minstrelsy.' 

STRETCHED out upon thy tomb, love, 
Each evening thou wilt hear me ! 
Oh, could I grasp thy fingers, 
I'd part them never more ! 
My life is full of gloom, love ; 

Tis time I lay a-near thee — 
The grave's rank odour lingers 
Within my bosom's core ! 

My heart is rent asunder — 

A bridgeless gulf of sorrow, 
Where sloe-black waves of weeping 

Beneath in darkness flow ! 
If 'mid the flash and thunder 

The Death smote me this morrow. 
On a fairy whirlwind sweeping 

To find thee I would go ! 

When people think I'm lying 

At home upon my pillow, 
•Tis here I come to rest, love. 

From eve to dewy mom ! 
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All night my lonesome crying 
Goes over binn and billow, 

For thee, my first and best love, 
Betrothed since we were born ! 

Love, hast thou recollection, 

What time the lochs were freezing, 
When thou and I, that even. 

Sat 'neath the Drinan Down ? ' 
Thank God, our sweet affection 

To Him was pure and pleasing. 
That thou canst claim in Heaven, 

A virgin's lily crown ! 

The Brothers and the Friars 

Are angry at the lover 
Who visits, ever grieving. 

His maiden dead and cold ! 
I clear away the briars. 

From rain thy bed I cover — 
My woe, that I am living, 

And thou beneath the mould ! 

I blame thy mother cruel ; 

I blame thy father's rigour ; 
Thy people's high displeasure, 

So rudely to thee shown ! 
All hindered thee, my jewel, 

To wed me in thy vigour — 
I asked of them no treasure. 

But thee, and thee alone ! 

' Drinan Down, the blackthorn. 
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THE BOUCHALEEN BAWN. 

THE FAIR.HAIRED BOY. 

A SPINNING DUET. 
From Petrie's " Ancient Music of Ireland." 

Maureen — 

I WENT to the wood when the morning was 
breaking, 
Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
The lark a new song for true lovers was making ; 
And whom did I meet but my Bouchaleen 
Bawnl 

Cauth — 

To meet Shaun O'Farrell you roved thro' the 
wildwood ! 
Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn I — 
The love of your prime is the love of your child- 
hood — 
So take him and make him your Bouchaleen 
Bawnl 
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Mauretn — 

Twas not Shaun OTairell I went to meet therein ; 

Ord, the Ring o' the Dawn 1 — 
With a gad ^ on his back let him plough over Erinn ; 

Then iind me and bind me my Bouchaleen 
Bawn! 

Cauth— 

Alas, fickle colleen, where can you find better? 

Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
He sings a sweet song, and he writes a kind letter — 

So take him and make him your Bouchaleen 
Bawn ! 

Maureen — 

I like song and letter, not writer ot singer ; 

Ord, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
And so for a better much longer I'd linger — 

So find me and bind me my Bouchaleen Bawn ! 

Cauth — 

You went to the greenwood to meet Mike O'Malley, 

Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
Who whistles a jig as he rides down the valley — 

So take him and make him your Bouchaleen 
Bawnl 

Maureen — 

I'd love him and prove him and hold him forever ; 

Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
But he is too stupid, or I am too clever — 

So find me and bind me my Bouchaleen Bawn ! 

^ A twisted withe of osiers. 
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Couth — 

Yet go with the dull if he be but good-hearted ; 

Ord, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
By East and by West may you never be parted, 

You'll take him and make him your Bouchaleen 
Bawn! 

Maureen — 

The song-bird 'would pine in the smoke and the 
smother ; 
Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
Go East and go West till you chance on another ; 
And find me and bind me my Bouchaleen 
Bawn ! 

Cauth-^ 

For Donal O'Falvey you'd roam the world over — 

Ord, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
Tho' many his darlings, you may be his lover — 

So take him and make him your Bouchaleen 
Bawn! 

Maureen — 

Ah, Sheevaun ^ O'Kelly would tear out my tresses, 

Ord, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
If Donal should venture to seek my caresses — 

Come, find me and bind me my Bouchaleen 
Bawn ! 

1 Judith. 
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Cauth — 

That jewel is rarest whose finding was hardest ! 

Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
That cargo is dearest whose journey was farthest, 

So take him and make him your Bouchaleen 
Bawn ! 

Maureen — 

No tree ever grew but 'twas matched by another ; 

Or6, the Ring o' the Dawn ! — 
And the King of the Forest is Brian^ your brother ! 

Now^ iind me and bind me my Bouchaleen 
Bawn? 
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OR(3, LOVED FAIR ONE. 
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A SPINNING SONG. 
From Petrie's " Ancient Music of Ireland.'' 

SJu— 

IS Or6, loved Fair one! and Erd, loved 
Rare one ! 
Who is the sweet maid thou wilt marry at 
Shrove ? 

He— 

'Tis Maureen O'Cleary, the brown-headed dearie ! — 
Sing Or6, my Fair one I Sing Erd, my love 1 

He— 

And Or6, loved Fair one! and Erd, loved Rare 
one! 
Who is the brave youth thou wilt marry at 
Shrove ? 

SJu— 

'Tis Shauneen O'Kenny, the pick of the many — 
Sing Ord, my Fair one ! Sing Erd, my love ! 
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Both— 

Then Or6, loved Fair ones ! and Er6, loved Rare 
ones ! 

Say what will ye give to the couples ye love ? 
A boon for the bold one, a gift for the gold one ; 

For he is the Eagle, and she is the Dove ! 

CHORUS OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 

It's Oro, thou Fair one ! and Er6, thou Rare one ! 

These gifts we shall give to each couple we love — 
A crown for the bold one, a gown for the gold one, 

A robe for the Eagle, a ring for the Dove ! 

Then Or6, loved Fair one ! and Er6, loved Rare 
one! 

A bed we shall give of the swan's feathers full ; 
And linen of whiteness to cover their brightness ; 

With quilts of brown satin and blankets of wool ! 

Then Or6, thou Fair one! and Er6, thou Rare 
one! 

We'll bring them rich silver to shine in the hall ; 
And a lamp with gold cable to hang o'er their table ; 

And a wine cup of welcome for people who call ! 

Then Or6, loved Fair one ! and Er6, loved Rare 
one! 
We'll send our best wishes to Heaven above, 
That eye may be ruthful, that tongue may be 
truthful, 
And heart ever youthful with Eagle and Dove ! 
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O COOL,^ BEAUTEOUS, 
BRIGHT! 

From Petrie's ** Ancient Music of Ireland." 

OCOOL, Beauteous, Bright ! 
O grey eyes of light ! 
'Tis my sad, bitter plight, 

Evermore, love, 
If thou'lt go not with me 
0*er the green salt sea, 
And the high hills free 
Travel o*er, love I 

O Cool, whom I kissed, 
My heart in thy fist. 
Like a grass rope a-twist. 

Soon will sever ! 
Come, Death, without grace, 
If I see not thy face 
At our old trysting-place 

By the river ! 

^ Head of hair. 
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DO YOU THINK OF THAT 
NIGHT, LOVE? 

From Petrie's " Ancient Music of Ireland." 

DO you think of that night, love, 
When you tapped at my pane ? 
No frieze coat enwrapped you 

From the beat of the rain. 
When your cold frozen fingers 

Clasped mine, warm and soft, 
And we two stayed a-talking 
Till the lark sang aloft ? 

Do you think of that night, love, 

When away we did go 
To the foot of the Quicken, 

Thro' the white lancing snow ? 
With your head on my bosom. 

And your voice in my heart, 
'Twas little I thought, love, 

We met but to part ! 
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O Love of my Heart's Core, 

I pray you, come soon, 
When my folk all are sleeping, 

To talk 'neath the moon ! 
With my two arms around you. 

My fears I'll relate, 
That God 'gainst my folly 

Will shut Heaven's gate ! 

The fire is ungathered. 

The rushlight unlit ; 
I've pushed 'neath the threshold 

The key that will fit. 
My mother's 'neath slumber ; 

But I stay awake, 
With my fortune to wander 

The world for your sake 1 
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DRIMIN DONN DILIS. 

THE DEAR BROWN COW. 
From Petrie's "Ancient Music of Ireland." 

iir\ DRIMIN Donn Dilis ! 

V_y True Flower of the Kine, 
Where wert thou from morning 

Till evening's decline ? " 
" I strayed to the wildwood, 

To weep my salt tears, 
Among my poor children, 

In hiding for years. 

^* Nor lands nor high dwellings 

This morning are mine ! 
Nor princes, nor nobles, 

Nor music, nor wine 1 
I drink the dark water 

The brown bog hath stored, 
While they who oppress me 

Have wine on their board ! " 
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" Could I see the false traitor 

Who weareth thy crown, 
I would strike from his forehead, 

That gem quickly down ! 
Through bogs and through forests, 

And where thorns thickest grow, 
like lightning I would drive him, 

My Drimin Donn O ! " 
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FAREWELL TO THE MAIG. 



Original in "Edwatd Walsh's "Irish Popular Songs." 
The following is an attempt to preserve the original 
assonantal rh3rming. I have adopted, perhaps not rightly, 
the modem pronunciation of the name of the river. In the 
original it is pronounced like Maug. 

THIS morn, O Maig, I say adieu 
To all thy glades, thy shades, thy dew, 
To false and fair, to brave and true. 
To songs and fairy tales I knew ! 

Och, ochone, my soul's sad grieving ! 
Friendship flown and love deceiving, 
Lorn and lone, my moan ! I'm leaving 
My old home for ever. 

Ye scholars, grave and gay, adieu ! 
I call your praise and blame to view ; 
Then long to stay and stray with you, 
And con o'er tales and lays anew 1 

Och, ochone, etc. 
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Ye throngs of maids arrayed, adieu ! 
With orbs ablaze with fairy blue, 
And dawning hair of radiant hue, 
That falls to grace a shapely shoe ! ' 

Och, ochone, etc. 

But Song, forbear to say adieu 
To one who played, but played untrue — 
Who sought thy praise, then made thee rue. 
Inconstant there as May's cuckoo ! 

Och, ochone, etc. 

Far from this maid who 'scaped my clue, 
I wander faint through rain and dew — 
No one to share the ways I hew, 
Where northern gales the hazels strew ! 

Och, ochone, etc. 

Now gone this maid I cared to woo. 
And gone the mates, that strangers grew, 
And gone the lays to hair and shoe, 
Along with tale of brake and brugh ! ^ 

Och, ochone, etc. 

Each mom yon trading, careful crew 
Frown on the stranger straying through ; 
And warn their maids to veil from view. 
To scorn his praise, his blame eschew ! 

Och, ochone, etc. 

^ Brugh, a. fairy palace. 
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I chaunt no lay where mates are few — 
Like swallows frail away they flew I 
I vaunt no strain — what praise is due 
For songd or tales a stranger knew ! 

Och, ochone, etc. 

No longer maid can make me woo ; 
Though oft I gaze, I dare not sue ! 
I long for ways and face I knew — 
The wandering Maig and May's cuckoo ! 

Och, ochone, etc. 
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DONAL OGUE. 

Original appeared in the Shan Van Vochi, 

COME, young Donal, to my door, come proudly 
and come boldly — 
Enter freely in that door, which never opened 

coldly ! 
Should a body ask of me the name of the new- 
comer, 
Joyful I shall cry, you are the welcome wind of 
summer ! 

But I never hope to have mine eye filled with the 

pleasure, 
Since one evening to his house I went to see my 

treasure : 
And that bitter winter night into the rain he drove 

me — 
Ah, thou heartless, cruel one, what wildered me to 

love thee ? 

Love begins and ends my tale — my sorrow, that I 

gave it 
To this woman's comely son, who was not bom to 

have it ! 
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My poor heart from out my breast I offered as the 

token ; 
But he flung it back to me, forever bruised and 

broken I 



Like a rose that drooped to die all in the stormy 

weather- 
Like a shoe flung out to rot upon the furze and 

heather — 
Like a nut some secret worm had rifled of its 

treasure — 
Like a shattered urn that held a fragrant honey 

measure ! 



At the world's wide gate, when all the four winds 

are a-blowing, 
Day and night I would await in rain and sleet and 

snowing, 
If I only once could see my own love coming my 

way, 
One brief moment's glimpse of him upon the market 

highway. 

Ah, sweet love, must I go seek the lonely land of 

mourning ? 
Grief is withering up my cheek and in my bosom 

burning ! 
Sorrow 'neath mine aching eyes hath graven my sad 

story — 
Changed my head of raven hair into a winter 

hoary. 
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AH in vain my visits to the Temple House of 

Brigid, 
Praying on my bended knees till nerve and joint 

grew rigid ; 
There, among the pious crowd that worships and 

confesses, 
Never could I chance to see the gold cool ^ of his 

tresses ! 

All in vain my rosary I said in veneration, 

At St. Patrick's holy well, and round the Island 

Station ; 
I shall never meet with him, some day or yet some 

morrow. 
Till at Mary's blessed feet I lay my load of sorrow ! 

^ Cool, a bead of bair. 
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MAY-TIME. 

FIONN MACCUMH ail's SONG. 
Air in Joyce's "Ancient Irish Music," p. 19. 

I SING and I sing the delights of the May ! 
Soothing to mine eyes are the dyes of land 
and sea ; 
Oh, that my fond Laihig along with me would 
stray, 
To list the whistling Blackbird on the hawthorn 
tree! 

O sing and O sing the delights of the May ! 
Now the blue cuckoo goes a-cooing thro' the 
wood: 
A wave of pure delight runs like lightning through 
the day. 
While it flashes through the dashing of the 
heart's free blood ! 

O sing and O sing the delights of the May ! 
Swadlows skim the pool where the cooling 
horses go ; 
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Heather spreads its hair in a fairy floating spray ; 
And the cannavaun ^ is mantling all the dark 
brown floe ! 

Then sing and O sing the delights of the May ! 
Far the sun hath driven dl the winter starry 
throng ; 
The flood remains asleep and the wood awakes to 
say, 
Hark ! the singing and the ringing of my Black- 
bird's song! 

1 The bog flax. 
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COLUMKILLE IN EXILE. 

OSON of my God, 'twere pleasant, 
If I with my own dear train 
Could glide and go o'er the deluge-flow 

To mine Erinn back again ! 
O'er Moylarg and a-past Binn Eigny, 

And across Loch FoyaFs breast. 
Where the gulls' keen cry, and the swans' sweet sigh, 
Would herald my homing quest ! 

How eager and glad my corrach, 

My Detvy Red would fly 
To that eastern nook whence the fishers look, 

With a sad sea-farer's eye ! 
For nothing can cheer my exile. 

Nor kine nor com nor gold — 
I but sit alone and make my moan, 

For the better things of old ! 

Ah, nothing can cheer my exile ! 

O King of the Secrets, see 
My woe to-day that Cool's red fray 

Turned once my face from Thee ! 
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Thrice happy, thou son of Dima^ 

In thy holy cell apart, 
At Burrow's fane where every strain 

Is a pleasure to the heart ! 

There the west wind murmurs music 

Among the leafy elms ; 
And the blackbird sings as he claps his wings 

From a flight to sunlit realms ; 
And the cattle on green Binn Grencha 

Are lowing at break of day ; 
And the cuckoos fly with a cooing cry 

O'er the brink of dewy May ! 

Ochone, I have left in Erinn 

Earth's three most precious things- 
Blest Burrow's rood, loved Berry's wood, 

And Laidagh's land of springs ! 
How I loved cascaded Erinn 

In all, except her wrongs, 
Where Comgal's face and Cannach's grace 

Made my sweet song of songs ! 
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M'CABE'S SATIRE ON CAROLAN. 

See Petrie's " Ancient Music of Ireland," p. 15. 

A Gaelic lampoon which Charles M'Cahe, poet and harper, 
addressed to Carolan in revenge for a practical joke which 
the latter played upon him. Carolan, it seems, put M'Cahe 
into a sack at the public-house of a man named William 
lugUs at Mohill, County Leitrim. 

FROM Down to Galway, point me out the man 
Who owns two horses and a field of flax, 
Who says he hath not paid a music-tax 
Each year to thee ? For what, O Carolan ? 

For what, indeed? Whence come these rich 
rewards ? 
Is it that none like thee can smoke a pipe, 
Or drink brown ale, or gin from berries ripe. 

Or wine or uisge,^ guile of all the bards ! 

Or anything ? All draughts alike inspire ! 

All satisfy a tasteless, craving soul ! 

Let them but fill for thee a deep round bowl ; 
And noise will drown the strain, like smoke the 
fire! 

' Whiskey. 
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What are thy laurels ? Not a five groat fool 
From Ballinroba down to Ballashanny. 
But thou hast overbrimmed his shallow penny 

With planxty playing, measured not by rule ! 

What are thy laurels ? Not an old grey dame 
In Leitrim but hath given for jig or reel 
Her outworn socks and broken comb of steel — 

Behold, O Bard, thy spurs and crown of fame ! 

For such go harp thy music ! They will see 
A carefiil finger and a tuneful chord ! — 
These be true judges, not the high-bom lord. 

Who gives good moidores for bad minstrelsy ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 



AVOURNEEN Ol 

Air in Petrie. 

Arranged by Rev. Father Gaynor, CM., as No. 34 of 
'<The Old Songs of Ireland." Published in the Wtekly 
Nation^ 1900. 

TO thee upspringing my heart had gone^ 
Like skylark singing to see the dawn ; 
But, ah, my woe 1 
When I discovered 
Thy bright face covered, 
Avoumeen O ! 

The winds this morrow blow east and west, 
And storms of sorrow sweep o'er my nest 

With tearful flow. 
And chill my gladness 
With gloom and sadness, 

Avoumeen 1 
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Long have I striven to hide my fear, 

And prayed that Heaven the sky would clear, 

That I might go 
Through sunshine winging 
To greet thee singing — 

Avoumeen O ! 

O day of anguish for longing heart ! 
Here must I languish, who would depart 

To one I know ; 
And wing my fleetest, 
And sing my sweetest, 

Avoumeen O I 
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THE MERRY BLACKBIRD. 



Air: Thou Flower of Virgins. Davidson's "Irish 
Melodies," p. i6. 

THOU merry Blackbird, 
Singing on the hawthorn tree, 
That sweet song of thine would be unheard, 

If thy love were unkind to thee ! 
If she proved like mine who broke my heart — 
As I trust she may never prove ! — 
Ah, my merry Blackbird ! 
Mayst thou never feel the bitter smart 
Of hopeless love ! 

Thou merry Blackbird, 

Singing on the hawthorn tree. 
Once my heart did give as true a chord, 

When my own love was kind to me ! 
False that love did prove for whom I sang — 

As I trust thine may never prove ! — 
Ah, my merry Blackbird ! 
Mayst thou never feel the cruel pang 

Of hapless love \ 
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Thou merry Blackbird, 

Singing on the hawthorn tree, 
This poor plaint of mine thou hast not heard ! 

So it was, long ago» with me. 
Never once I thought that hearts could break, 

As I sang high in pleasure's grove ; 
Ah, my merry Blackbird ! 
Mayst thou never from that dream awake 

Of happy love 1 
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COLLEEN DHAS DONN. 

THE PRETTY BROWN GIRL. 
Air in Levy's '* Irish Dance Music," part ii., p. 23. 

OWIND, that comes over the crest of the 
mountain 
To cool the heat of my burning brow, 
Say, did you meet a sweet maid by the fountain — 

A dear brown girl out herding her cow ? 
You could not have missed her, you've caught her 
and kissed her ; 
For fairest is she 'neath the eye of the sim, 
With lips like the berry and cheeks like the cherry, 
'Tis easy to know her, my Colleen Dhas Donn ! 

And 'tis O, my darling, my darling, my darling, 
'Tis O, my darling, my darling one ! 

And, a-coUeen O, with you I would go 
Through sleet and through snow, my Colleen 
Dhas Donn ! 

O lark, that wings from the blossoming clover, 
So like a wish from a heart full of joy, 

Pray, will you bring — for you, too, are a lover — 
A word or two from her own dear boy ? 
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Then, winging up fleetly, go trill a song sweetly, 
That fairly a true loving heart she has won ; 

That Love o'er my bosom spreads flower and 
blossom 
To make a long summer for Colleen Dhas Doim. 

Sing, O my darling, my darling, my darling. 
Sing, O my darling, my darling one. 

And, a-coUeen O, with you I would go 
Through sleet and through snow, my Colleen 
Dhas Donn ! 
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OVER THE LAKE. 

Air in Davidson's " Irish Melodies," p. 42. 

OVER the lake I am cheerily rowing 
The Maid of the Bonnie Brown Hair. 
Safe in my boat she is merrily going 

To join in the fun at Killarney Fair. 
Bright is the blue of the mountain, 

Bright is the hue of the sky. 
And bright as the heaven from morning to even 
The light in my colleen's blue eye ! 

Over the lake I am cheerily rowing 
My Maid of the Bonnie Brown Hair ; 

Over the lake we are merrily going 
To join in the fun at Killam^ Fair! 

Down by the lake in the grove I am wooing 

My Maid of the Bonnie Brown Hair ; 
Down by the lake for her love I am suing, 

Away from the world at Killarney Fair. 
Sweet are the secrets we whisper, 

Sweet are our kisses of love ; 
And soft are her glances as swift as the lances 

Of light through the arbutus grove I 
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Down by the lake in the grove I am wooing 
My Maid of the Bonnie Brown Hair ; 

Down by the lake for her love I am suing, 
Away from the world at Killamey Fair ! 

Over the lake I am riantly rowing 

My Maid of the Bonnie Brown Hair, 
Over the lake she is smilingly going, 

The happiest girl from Killarney Fair. 
Vainly the frolic and fashion 

Tempt a true lover to rove ; 
Sweeter to ramble by briar and bramble 

Along with the fond one you love ! 

Over the lake I am riantly rowing 
My Maid with the Bonnie Brown Hair ; 

Over <the lake she is smilingly going, 
The happiest girl from Killarney Fair ! 
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ULULU, MY WALLET ! 

Air in Joyce's " Ancient Irish Music,** p. 46. 

T iLULu^ my wallet! my wallet is gone from me ! 
^ Everywhere I call it and call ity they yawn at 
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Sayings No^ and No! — Colleen 0! what did it 

hold? 
Tell us ere you go^ till we know if *twas full of 

gold! 

Half a stone of meal and a reel for the spinning 

wheel ; 
Honey, wax, and cheese, and a piece for my mother's 

heel,; 
Butter and some blue, and a screw — good people O ! 
If it you should view, then, cry it from the steeple O ! 

Ulul&y my wallet ! etc. 

Herrings and some gruts,^ and sweet nuts that in 

town I got ; 
Paddy's working boots and some roots for the 

garden plot ; 

^ Gruts, coarse oatenmeal. 
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Shauneen's Sunday hat and a cat — ^good neigh- 
bours O ! 
If you get me that, 111 pay you for your labours O 1 

Ulul^y my wallet 1 etc. 

Whiskey for the Master, a plaster for Widow Flynn ; 
Turpentine and tar, and a jar of horse medicine ; 
My white wedding gown too, from town I carried O ! 
S^ it up and down, or else I can't get married O ! 

UlulHy my wallet I etc. 
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THE HORNLESS COW. 

Old Irish Air, " Davidson's Irish Melodies," p. 30. 

'^TniS a lonesome morrow, 
J^ Full of woe and sorrow, 
In the shed my cow lies dead ; 

And milk I have to borrow I 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! * 
How shdl I manage now ? 

Ochone, poor Meeleen 1 
Twenty years my cow. 

Mike, my husband, bought her 
For our little daughter. 

Years ago, ere want and woe 
Drove people o'er the water ! 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! etc. 

Then we rolled in riches ; 
Com grew o'er the ditches ; 

Twenty cows, a plenteous house. 
Well filled with flour and flitches ! 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! etc. 
^ Meeleen, a hornless cow (Gaelic, maoilin). 
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Death and sickness reft us ; 
Pat and Peter left us ; 

Till at last a blighting blast 
Of all our stock bereft us ! 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! etc. 

To this little shieling 
Mike and me came stealing. 

Drimindhu came with us too ; 
And gave us milk for dealing ! 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! etc. 

Three sweet babes I buried ; 
Pat and Peter married ; 

Mike at last to Heaven passed; 
And here alone I've tarried ! 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! etc. 

1*11 send my sons a letter — 
The sooner done the better ! 

Telling how I've lost the cow, 
And how I can't forget her ! 

Ochone, my Meeleen ! 

How shall I manage now ? 
Ochone, poor Meeleen ! 

Twenty years my cow ! 
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' SLAUN BE6. 

AN EXILE'S SONG. 
Air in Joyce's " Ancient Irish Music," No. 3. 

MY grief and my woe ! I must go to some 
far distant part, 
Away o'er the foam from my home and the wife of 

my heart ! 
From the children I love — God above ! must I 

bow to Thy will ; 
If so, ere I go— Slaun Bed with the House on the 
Hill! 

As I gaze on the spot where my lot with my darling 

was cast, 
I think of the day hid away in the folds of the past, 
When the joy of my life, my young wife, passed in 

like the dawn — 
Once more, ere I go — Slaun Bed with thee, 

Voumeen Bawn ! 

How changed, och ochone ! and how lone seems 

the same place to-day ! 
A heart there is sad that was glad as the meadows 

in May! 
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A heart there is dark where a lark every morning 

would trill ! 
Once more, ere I go— Slaun Be6 with the House 

on the HUl ! 

Take courage, my dear, do not fear, but be trusting 

and brave ! 
With God's blessing above, soon, my love, I will 

cross o*er the wave. 
With silver and gold and the old happy mornings 

will dawn — 
One kiss and I go — Slaun £e6 with thee, Voumeen 

Bawn! 
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SONG OF THE SWALLOWS. 

"THUGAMAR FlSlN AN T-SAMHRADH LINN." 

(We bring the Summer with us.) 

OLD SONG. 

MAN o' the House, bright green have grown 
The dark brown bottoms with barley sown ! 
Your purse will gather, that long grew thin — 
Hugamarfane an Thaura linn ! 

Woman, rise from your spinning wheel, 
Follow a-ficld the mowing steel ! 
Leave your carding and cease to spin — 
Hugamarfane an Thaura linn ! 

Colleen O ! make glad your heart, 
Nurse no more that early smart ! 
A boy is coming to woo and win — 
Hugamarfane an Thaura linn 1 

Boy, with thoughts as sad as night, 
Fly at once to your Heart's Delight ! 
Grief walks out when Joy steps in — 
Hugamarfane an Thaura linn 1 
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THE FAIRY NURSE. 

Fairy — 

" T F it goes to thy heart to be nursing long years, 
J[ Go home, human mother, and dry up thy 

tears I " 

Mortal — 

" I go, Ban 2l Lassa,^ but first give to me 
Ten things for ten years I have nursed for the 
Shee ! " ^ 

Sho 16 lo — sho 16 lo— 

My own child is gone ! 
Sho 16 lo— -sho 16 lo— 

Strange baby, sleep on ! 

Fairy — 

"And what are these ten — I but promised thee 

nine? 
And these, human mother, this evening are thine ! " 

1 6an-a'-lassa, woman of the lios or fairy fort. 
' Shee (sighe), the fairies. 
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Mortal — 

^' Three cows, Ban a' Lassa, with specks on the 

back, 
With three that are hornless, and three that are 

black ! " 

Sho 16 lo — sho 16 lo— 

My own child is gone 1 
Sho 16 lo — sho 16 lo— 

Strange baby, sleep on ! 

Fairy — 

"Yea, these be the nine, with these nine thou 

canst go — 
What else, human mother, so sad under woe? " 

Mortal — 

" The hound, Ban a' Lassa, chained up in the lios. 
My own little childie, that pines for my kiss ! " 

Sho 16 lo— sho 16 lo— 

My own child is gone ! 
Sho 16 lo— sho 16 lo 

Strange baby, sleep on ! 
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HUSH, A-LANNAH!^ 

A FAIRY LULLABY. 
Air in Joyce's " Ancient Irish Music," p. lo. 

LONG ago, there was once a happy mother — 
Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
Till the Shee took her child and left another ; 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
And this fairy child was like her own dear Treasure ; 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
But, ochone ! it wept and wailed beyond all measure, 
Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 

Then she said, this queer thing is not my Sto'reen j * 

Hush, a-lannah 1 Hush, a-lannah ! 
And she told the Wise Woman in the bo'reen ; * 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ; 
And the Woman of the Cures said, "Well, my 
daughter " — 

Hush a-lannah ! Hush a-lannah ! 
" You will know if you cross over running water," 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 

^ A-Iannah (a lanbh), O child. 
2 Sto*reen, little treasure. 
• Bo'reen, a lane. 
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O'er the ford in her apron then she brought it, 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
And, my dear, like a load of lead she thought it. 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
Then the fastenings of her apron burst asunder ! 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
And a fellow like a wizard tumbled under. 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 

Then away with a laugh along the river, 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
This old man of the fairies passed for ever. 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
But Tm told that when the mother went home 
weeping — 

Hush, a-lannah ! Hush, a-lannah ! 
Her own child she found safe in the cradle sleeping, 

Like mo lannah ! like mo lannah ! 
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SOONTREE.^ 

Air in Joyce's " Ancient Irish Music," p. 90. 

GO sleep, my Blossom of Blossoms, for night 
is near ! 
The rose and lily are folded away, my dear ; 
And thy own mother will warble a hush song clear 
For thee, while thou art awake her soothing strain 
to hear. 

Husho ! 

I sing the song of my mother, now dead and blest, 
When years ago she would put me herself to rest 
In a golden cradle, as high as an eagle's nest ; 
And rocked by breezes that stole out whispering 
from the west 

Husho ! 

Snow-white the linen as ever a mother spun 
To wrap in brightness the form of her darling one ; 
With a quilt as soft as the down of the cannavaun,^ 
And a star in heaven to hang the rocking cradle on ! 

Husho ! 

\ Soontree, a lullaby. 
2 Cannavaun, bog flax. 
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I lay at ease in my cradle of gold so high, 

And watched the star in the dome of the dark blue 

sky, 
Till faint and fainter it twinkled, and by-and-by, 
In dreams of heaven I closed my quivering, sleepy 

eye! 

Husho ! 
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CURLY LOCKS. 

Air in "The Complete Petrie Collection,'* part i., No. 424. 

THERE'S a sobbing and a sighing through the 
comers of my heart — 
From sleep I often start, like a trembling hare^ 
Since the Maiden of the Tresses gave me welcome 
words of love, 
Last Saturday, above at Carrig Fair ! 
Oh, could I find the place that hides her sunny 
face, 
Tis swiftly I would race over bogs and rocks, 
To hear agaiii the music of that silvery mouth of 
mirth — 
The sweetest girl on earth, young Curly Locks ! 

Tis out I come, and in I go, like any timid mouse 
That steals around the house when the way is 
clear; 
And I take no earthly pleasure in the doing of my 
work. 
But mope about and lurk in silent fear ! 
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Each minute seems an hour till Heaven gives me 
power 
To iind that hidden flower 'mid the furzy knocks ; 
And hear my fate and fortune from that silvery 
mouth of mirth — 
The sweetest girl on earth, young Curly Locks 1 

Maybe 'twas she was joking, that she's ever blithe 
and gay, 
And has a courting way when a boy is near ! 
But she can't have failed to notice that my heart is 
lost complete — 
O colleen ever sweet — it is not here ! 
Longtime, in sportive glee, it hovered, like the bee 
O'er flowers blooming free upon Love's white 
rocks, 
Till, distracted, it alighted on a rosy mouth of 
mirth — 
The sweetest flower on earth, young Curly Locks ! 
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THE NORE IS LONG. 

A LOVE SONG. 
Air in "The Complete Petrie Collection," part L, No. 334. 

TO-DAY my love brings news to me, 
Here by the Nore, fast flowing free ; 
And I shall hear, whatever it be. 

Her choice for right or wrong ! 
IVe loved her since our childhood's hour ! 
I own no land, I wield no power — 
Th^ wealth of Love is all the dower 
Of him who makes this song ! 

Brightly sings the Nore, wedded to the Light ; 
For the Sun of Love fills it with delight — 
Life is like the River ; Love is like the Light ; 
And the bright, glad Nore is long ! 

'Tis hers to own yon bodach's claim, 
To win his gold and wear his name. 
And none 'mong worldly ones may blame 
Her choice, however wrong ! 
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'Tis hers to please her people's eyes, 
And scorn the foolish lad who sighs 
To steal the dearest, sweetest prize, 
All maidens fair among ! 

Sadly sighs the Nore, wedded to the Night ; 
For the clouds of grief fill it with affright ! 
Life is like the River ; Grief is like the Night 
And the dark, sad Nore is long ! 
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MILKING-TIME IS OVER. 

A milk-maid's song. 

Air in "The Complete Petrie Collection," pa^t i., No. 298. 

OH, the Milking-time in the fields is over, 
And this evening the grass grows brown ! 
O'er the dim, dark sky go the whistling plover, 

And a star in the east looks down. 
Yon robin's breast on the hawthorn tree 

Seems a rose to me, 'mid the branches drear ; 
For the Milking-time in the fields is over, 
And I go to sail the ocean with my dear ! 

No more abroad in the purple clover 

Shall I carol to the flowing in the pail, 
While I know that sweet to a listening lover 

Every word betrays my heart's happy tale ! 
No more I'll sit on the mossy seat 

By the pits of peat till my love draws near ; 
For my Milking Days in the fields are over, 

And I go to follow Fortune with my dear ! 
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Ah, my Milking Days in the fields now over, 

I must bid ye all this evening, good-bye ! 
So, farewell. Red-breast, and farewell, Green Plover, 

And my little star, so bright in the sky I 
Each scene, O my love, as I go with thee. 

My fancy free oft will picture clear. 
Ere my Milking Days in the fields were over, 

And I climbed the Hill of Fortune with my dear ! 
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THE BROWN IRISH MAID. 



A FAIRY SONG. 

THE Brown Irish Maid sat spinning her 
thread ; 
Her milk-white hands the spindle fed ; 
For she had to spin white sheets to wed 

The King of the Dowan Seer ! ^ 
But weary O ! weary O ! Brown-hair grew, 
When in a rowan-capped fairy flew, 
With, " Brown Girl, sweet, if you'll guess me true 
My name, I will spin your gear! " 

So Brown-hair slept while Red-cap spun 
White rove ^ as bright as an Easter sun ; 
But before his work was over and done. 

Good-morrow, sir ! shone in her eyes ! 
Once o'er the beam he took a bo-peep, 
And thinking the maiden was still asleep, 
He chuckled low and he chuckled deep, 

" You'll be mine ere the morning rise ! " 

1 Domhain Siar, the western world. 
3 Rove, the spun flax. 
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He freed the rock and he whirled the wheel, 
And woun4 the sunny thread on the reel ; 
Then sang in the height of his busy zeal. 

Forgetting while he did spin. 
" My own little Mistress, know my name, 
And bar the blame and save the shame ! 
As you are asleep I'll whisper my name — 

I'm the roving Tom Rantypin ! " 

At last the flax wheel ceased to sound, 
Then Red-cap winked as he glanced around ; 
He shook the borroch ^ all over the ground ; 

Flung up his red cap with a grin ! 
" My own little Mistress, guess my name. 
Else bea|; the blame and share the shame ! " 
Said she, " You've told me since you came — 

You're the roving Tom Rantypin ! " 

Red-cap flew off" like a crackling spark ; 
And when the King came, tall and dark, 
He found her singing just like a lark — 

Cry, hi for his little brown bride ! 
Now what would you give to know the name 
Of this handsome King and his brown-haired 

Dame? 
Let us wish them luck, and wish the same 

To the girls by our own fireside ! 

^ Borroch, the refuse of the flax. 
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IRISH WEDDING SONG. 

Old Irish Air. Arranged as a Part Song by Mr. Brendan 
Rogers in "Novello's Part Song Book," second series, No. 
S86. 



SING a song full of gladness for ^he Colleen 
Dhas 
Of the dear Black Head that to-day becomes a 
bride ! 
She is fair as the blossoms 'mong the May morn 
grass, 
Or the sloe blooms upon the mountain-side ! 
Fade, O bloom upon the brake, 
Fade, O blossom by the lake^ 
For far brighter in her bosom Love's eternal 
flowers throng 1 
Then a Cead Mile Fdilte from our heart of 
hearts, 
To the young bride, the Queen of our Song ! 

Sing a song full of gladness for the Bouchal Bawn, 
With the fondest heart that ever wooed and won ! 

He is bold as the eagle at the gates of dawn. 
Gazing full on the glory of the sun ! 
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He will wing through softer skies ; 

For within his colleen's eyes 
Love's own sun will beam out ever in its noon of 
rapture strong ! 

So a Cead Mile Fdilte from our heart of hearts. 
To the bold youth, the King of our Song ! 

Sing a song full of gladness for our girls and boys, 
All the fond and true of our merry singing band ; 
Till their hearts on some morning know the 
thousand joys 
Of a sweet life in Love's own Fairyland ! 
Ah, young bride, your happy sigh. 
And, blithe youth, your laughing eye, 
Hold a promise rare of joy in store for all who 
love and long ! 
Give a Cead Mile Fdilte from your heart of 
hearts. 
To your comrades, the singers of the Song ! 
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HUMOROUS AND 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

A CO. WEXFORD FOLK STORY. 

COME, Colleens and Boys, till I tell yous the 
tale 
Of the Fox and the Gander; Myself will go bail 
Yous never heard yet how the Gandle got clear 
One mornin' from Reynard. Tis seldom, I fear. 
These birds have the gumption to think of a trick 
Worth tryin' — ^and Foxes are terrible quick. 

One harvest this Gander was up on the hill 

With the rest o' the geese, and says he : " Wives, 

be still. 
While I see what is makin' that noise in the wood I " 
And, stoppin' their prate, on his tiptoe he stood 
And listened. There wasn't the ghost of a sound. 
So, stretchin' his neck, he flew up and around. 
And landed at last on a heap of red rocks ; 
But — one of the stones was a rogue of a fox, 
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"Bedad," says the Fox, "here's a dinner from 

Heaven 
Sent down to a poor man that's starvin' with seven ! " 
And, clutchin' the Gander, he gave him a squeeze. 
" Hold on I" says the bird; "just a word, if you please. 
'Tis right, Masther Fox, ere a dinner you eat. 
To ask for a blessin' to season the meat." 
"That's so," says the Fox; and he knelt down to pray; 
But before he had blessed himself, up and away 
With the bird o'er the bogs, and his neck like a pole 
Stuck out Och! his screechin' would moidher 

your soul. 

The Gandle that night told his wives of the trick, 
And says he : " My dear geese, if you're clever 

and quick, 
A good way to take the Red Rogue by surprise 
Is, get him to pray, then fly up in the skies ! " 
" I'll do it," says one, and " I'll do it," says two. 
And " I'll do iV' says each of his splaw-footed crew. 
They chuckled and cackled so much with delight, 
That they kept the poor chickens awake all the night 

Well, on went the World till, near Michaelmas Day, 
A goose met the Fox, and — she asked him to pray. 
" To be sure, Ma'am," says Reynard ; " but first 

I must see 
That a dinner is laid on the table for me." 
So sayin', he gave her a Bargyman's twist. 
And that night a grass goose for the market was 

missed. 
But she still haunts the place, for I've often heard tell 
You'll see an old goose if you look in the well I 
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PAT IS THE BOY THAT CAN 

PLAZE ME! 

A COLLEEN'S SONG. 

SURE, Pat is a boy in a hundherd 
At weddin', or christenin', or fair ; 
No wonder if everyone wondhered 

If ever he missed to be there ! 
That same, sure, it wouldn't amaze me — 

I'd know well 'twas all for my sake ; 
For Pat is the boy that can plaze me, 
Although he's a terrible rake ! 

Myself doesn't know how he managed 

To get such a hoult of my heart ; 
But he did ! and I feel it so damaged, 

He has to keep curin' the smart ! 
And he has just the right way to aise ye 

With words that no other could spake ; 
'Tis Pat is the boy that can plaze me^ 

Although such a terrible take ! 
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Tis myself doesn't care for soft speeches — 

But then for the boy I've a care ! 
He's pulled every flower in the ditches 

To make a hot-house of my hair ! 
And that thought, too, it often affrays me — 

Some day he'll get drowned for my sake ; 
I'd have then no boy that could plaze me 

Like Patrick, my terrible rake ! 

My mother won't hear of our weddin' ; 

My big brother calls him a fool ; 
So oceans of tears I am sheddin' — 

Enough to fill up the Green Pool ! 
But whether they blame me or praise me, 

There's no one before him I'd take ; 
For Pat is the boy that can plaze me — 

That horrible, terrible rake I 
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THE INSIDE CAR. 

ONE Sunday in last harvest, I was standin' 
by the gate — 
Just like I*m now! — and thinkin' when Fd have 

to change my state ; 
When what comes puttin' past the road, with many 

a jolt and jar. 
But a Uttle piebald pony and — an Inside Car ! 

One look I gave the pony, and one look I gave 

the wheels ; 
Then glancin' up, my heart b^an to dancin' jigs 

and reels ; 
For there, before my own two eyes, three little 

girls from Scar 
Were out drivin' round the counthry in their 

Inside Car! 

The eldest girl was steeriA', and right pleasant was 

her face ; 
Fomenst her sat her sister, and she smoothin' down 

her lace ; 
But, hid behind, a colleen ogCy just like the Mornin' 

Star, 
Peeped o'er the yellow side-board of their Inside 

Car! 
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My dear, they'd hardly reached me till the pony 

stopped to kick ; 
And, of course, I had to coax the thief from playin' 

them a trick. 
Sure they all felt very grateful; but the sweetest 

smile, by far, 
Came from my little colleen in that Inside Car ! 

Bad shoes to that same pony ! — I was askin' for a 

rose, 
When he backed the car, all full of girls, right 

straight across my toes! 
But who could think of pain or ache, and look at 

Molly Maher, 
And she talkin' most consolin' from her Inside 

Car! 

Now I'd halve a cruked sixpence for the driver's 

pleasant fEice ; 
And I'd split a goolden guinea for her sister with 

the lace ; 
But I'd rob the bank at Wexford or the silver 

mine at Scar, 
Just to drive the Rose of Ireland in her Inside 

Car! 
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KITTY IN THE LANE. 

AN EPISODE IN RUSTIC LIFE. 
Air in LeTe3r's ** Irish Dance Music,*' p. 14. 

I'D met Kitty in the lane, in the sun and snow 
and rain ; 
So, last Sunday, blunt and plain, I just asked 
her for herself I 
Sure, what could this poor boy do, when his heart 
was black and blue. 
Till a crack came runnin' through, like in your 
grann/s delph ! 
Och, Where's the queen or duchess to match her 
rosy blushes ; 
Or blackbird on the bushes to beat her at an 
Irish strain ? 
What wonder if I kissed her, till Moll, her little 

sister. 
Came up and smiled, and said — poor child ! — 
" I saw yous kissin' in the Lane 1 " 

Och, 'tis I remember well how that accident befel : 
Sure the fairies crossed the dell and the dust 
blew in her eyes ! 
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And with laughter and alarms she walked right 
into my arms, 
So I had to try my charms to soothe my darlin's 
cries 1 
Says I, ** The flowers are springin' ! " and, says I, 
" The birds are smgin' ! " 
And, says I, " Their songs are ringin' o'er hill 
and hollow, peak and plain ; 
And in a world beguilin', our fkces should be 
smilin' ! 
So cry no more, but smile, asthore ! " 
And I kissed Kitty in the Lane ! 

Now, I'm pledged against the drop — och, I know 
the time to stop ! — 
And when IVe sowed the crop, I'll give yous all 
a feast ! 
Soon you'll see a string of cars wheelin' off to 
Father Maher's, 
On the grandest of affairs that could happen for 
a priest ! 
So, if you're up near Farney, just ask for Peter 
Harney, 
And bring your choicest blarney the colleens all 
to entertain ! 
I'll give you full instructions, with bows and 
inthroductions. 
And p'raps, avic, some one you'd pick. 
And kiss, like Kitty in the Lane ) 
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PADDY MAHONY'S LAMENT 
FOR COONEY, THE TINKER. 

Air—" The Jolly Tinker," in Levy's "Dance Music," p. 40, 

Vol. II. 

Paddy Mahony sitting at work by the Cross of Rathangan 
sings as follows : — 

OF all the Tinmen we see pass from Innis- 
corthy Bridge to Rass, 
There's ne'er a man that drives an ass can work 
a bit o' sawther ; 
On hammer tight, a bottom down, like Cooney out 
o' Wexford Town — 
'Twas he, bedad, could earn a crown without the 
slightest bother ! 
Och, 'twould do you good to spy him, if, my lad, 
you could get nigh him. 
With the ditch for shelter by him while he med 
a measure ! 
First, the sides so shapely lappin', then, the bottom 
nately rappin' ; 
Till the handle rivets tappin', he stretched at his 
leisure ! 
Jerry's lad isn't bad — when he does begin ! 
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Doran's Jack isn't slack at a gallon tin ! 
All the rest, at their best, couldn't hold a pin — 
Och, Cooney was a masther hand to keep the 
wather in ! 

Oft in Taghmon he raised the fun ; for scarcely was 
the fair begun, 
You'd see his darlin' childher run with hanks of 
hairy asses ! 
A donkey's age he'd tell you quick ; for Cooney you 
could never thrick — 
Its teeth he called his "Alminick," to count each 
year that passes ! 
Och, you'd swear it was a ruction, when commenced 
the asses' auction ; 
But of all the Tinker faction, he was first and 
foremost ! 
Red and shaggy, raw and bony — haith, he med a 
power o' money ; 
And his voice was sweet as honey when an ass 
would roar most I 
He'd engage its true age to the date and day ; 
And he'd know how 'twould go by the very 

bray! 
'^Wid ye pass a car-ass, that could drag a 
dray ? " 
Och, Cooney was the mischief — he had sich a 
slutherin' way ! 

Once, when brave Lowrum travelled down — the 
Tinker King, from Carla' Town — 
He thought bowld Cooney to come round to 
give him Mag, the Daughter ! 
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But Wexford's Monarch, all alive, found that the 
play boy couldn't give 
His pound for pound to get the wife — so she 
stayed with the Father ! 
Angry grew each mottled feature of the Carla' 
Scallion Eater ! — 
Never in a penny thaytre was there such a 
battle ! 
Cooney called the lad a Bocagh;^ he called Cooney 
back a Geocagh ! * 
Till a sasspan on his stomach med a n'isy rattle ! 
Then the fight opened right, till the peelers 

saw; 
When they brought all who fought off to get 

The Law I 
In the court there was sport, fightin', and 
abuse ; 
And the papers med a fortune when they prented 
it for news ! 

When stiff at last at Slippery Green,* a splendid 
getherin' was seen 
Of Metalmen, his kith and kin, that kem to 
wake their crony ! 
They tramped from Rass by Pamell's Crass, with 
wife and child and hungry ass, 
In blood and tears I seen them pass, turned 
upside down for Cooney ! 
His old comrades, Phaynix Doran, Mosy Horan, 
' Doodherman Moran, 

^ Bocagh, a lame beggar. 

' Geocagh, a spendthnft, glutton. 

' The Tinkers quarter in Wexlord. 
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All went throopin' by Kilscoran off to Bishop's 

water ! 
Jirry Connors and his brother, Jirry's aunt and 

Jirry's mother ; 
And ould Cash crossed o'er the border with his 
lovely daughter ! 
Wexford's Town of renown never saw the like ; 
As the gang fought and sang like a crowd on 

strike ! 
While they cried far and wide — " May Heaven 
mend his soul ! 
We've never put a patch as good as Cooney on a 
hole 1 " 
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MISS BRADY. 

Air in R. M. Levey's " Dance Music of Ireland," p. 17. 

I'M goin' out to-night to court 
^ nate as pins with soap an' blackin'. 
Och 1 but I can't see the sport 

In makin' up to one you hate. 
Troth, my mother is a bother, 
An' my father's wit is lackin' — 
Och O 1 
Away I'll throw 
Miss Brady an' her fine estate ! 

I know a little Colleen Dhas ^ 

I'd rather own than half o' Leinster ; 
An' I'd have to let her pass 

If I went courtin' up above. 
But 111 tarry— 111 not many ! 
Let Miss Brady live a spinster — 
Soon O I 

I'll let them know 
I'll wed the only one I love. 

1 Pretty Girl. 
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Och, sure ! Miss Brady has a house 

An' lands that cover half the county, 
With a mountain full o' grouse, 

An' bogs with ducks and geese go ledn 
Poor Moll Gorman is an orphan, 
With no lands or bands or bounty — 
But O! 
I'd rather go 
An' beg with her from door to door. 

What are we to do at all ? 

We're both heart-broken, me an' Molly ; 
Troth, I wish a cannon-ball 

Would blow Miss Brady o'er the say ! 
Says my shy one — O the sly one ! — 
** Marry me an' end your folly. 
Soon O ! 
The world will know, 

An' then they'll let you have your way." 

< 

I think I'll take that good advice — 
'Tis Molly's, daily an' eternal ! — 
So well buy the ring an' rice. 

An' lave the charmer to herself. 
Sure, a lady like Miss Brady 

Ought to wed some English colonel ! 
OchO! 

With Moll I'll go, 
An' put Miss Brady on the shelf! 
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THE GROWLING OLD WOMAN. 

Air in O'Daly's " Poets and Poetry ofMunster," p. 78. 
Woman of the House — 

I'VE no one to help with the churnin', 
Or bake a slim cake without burnin', 
Or get a bit ready for Nickeen an' Neddy, 
When hay in the meadow they're turnin' ; 
That pig never stops with his squallin' ; 
The boneens go rootin' an' bawlin' ; 

The ducks an' the hens lay away in the glens, 
An' the roof of the cowhouse is fallin'. 

The Household — 

O, you growlin' old woman ! — 

Be aisy — the neighbours are comin' ! 

Tobacco full ripe we will put in your pipe 
To make your heart happy an' human ! 

Woman of the House — 

Our cow gives her milk to the fairies ; 
Our calf s not as handsome as Mary's ; 

My bonnet an' bo are a shame an' a show, 
An' my gown in the clauber conthraries ! 
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My man takes his time fair an' aisy ; 
The boys are light-headed an' lazy, 

The girls ever singin', when washin' or wringin' — 
Enough to drive anyone crazy ! 

The Household— 

Whisht ! you growlin' old woman ! 
Be aisy — the neighbours are comin', 

Tobacco full ripe well put in your pipe 
To make your heart happy an' human ! 

A Neighbour — 

Ould woman, I'm thinkin' you're jokin' I 
You lie by the fire always pokin', 

An', if any use, you give tons of abuse — 
An' the Ould Boy can't bate you at smokin* I 
Your man works the hardest in Erin ; 
Your boys are both brave an' unfearin' ; 

Your girls are the sweetest, the quickest an' 
neatest ; 
'Tis you are the pig by the mearin' ! 

The Neighbours — 

Whisht, you growlin' old woman ! 
Your conduct is most unbecomin', 

Tobacco full ripe — twice the full o' your pipe, 
Wouldn't make your heart happy an' human ! 
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DENNY BYRNE'S PHILOSOPHY, 

A MOUNTAIN MONOLOGUE. 

WELL now, though I'm as poor as Noah's 
mouse, 
Up livin' here among the hares an' grouse, 
An' Fortune every day rides prancin' by 
To dine out there beyant with Misther Tighe, 
I'd rayther have my brogues an' patchy coat. 
My cabin and my milkin' nanny-goat^ 
Than own a castle an' a sarvint's hall 
An' be the lord an' masther over all ! 

Now, Moll, agra ! stop cryin' Wirrasthrue ! 

The skies in winther can't be always blue ! 

I lets my poor ould woman say her say. 
An' oil her tongue ; for long's the weary day 
We'll rest our bones beneath the churchyard mould, 
An' let some other pesthered body scold. 
I'm up before the heather cock has crowed — 
The willin' ready horse requires no goad ; 
An' nothin' can your heart and sowl disthress 
Half like the coachman's load — rale laziness ! 

Och, Moll aroon I stop cryin' Wirrasthrue ! 

Work must be done on earth by me an' you ! 
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I'm not a bit too squeamish what I ate — 

I'm glad of course — why not ? — to see the mate ! 

But praties is our daily standin' dish, 

An' whaiten bread an' milk's a royal wish ! 

I often pitys people, like the cat 

That spilt the crame expectin' hapes o' fat — 

Och, sure 'twas she that fasted long enough — 

The mate some hungry crayture carried off! 

So Moll, achree ! stop cryin' Wirrasthrue ! 

We can't be havin' praties always new ! 

At night I ask the holy grace o' God 
Before I go to seek the Land o' Nod. 
Och, sure indeed, we haven't got a lase 
From God of anything or any place ! 
Each has its end — the noble ship is drowned ! 
The lofty mill is burned to the ground ! 
The King that's dead an' gone has lost his fam 
The poor alone can have no sadder name I 
So Moll asthore, stop cryin' Wirrasthrue I 
God has a place in heaven for me and you ! 
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LITTLE NELL LARKIN. 

I CAN plant, I can sow, I can reap, I can mow — 
I'm as good as the best in the land ; 
I could write you a letther — you wouldn't read 
betther — 
All done in a scholarly hand. 
I can talk like a judge — neither nonsense nor 
fudge- 
Sure, I make the old Schoolmasther fly ! 
But I'm knocked in a heap — I'm a poor shorn sheep, 
When little Nell Larkin goes by ! 

One look from her eyes sends me up to the skies — 

I shake hands with the Man in the Moon ; 
Not a word can I spake — I've a throat like the crake, 

And a tongue like a stirabout spoon ! 
And yet, all the while, I can know by her smile. 

That she pities my case, I'm so shy ; 
From my head to my toes, I'm the leaf of the rose, 

When little Nell Larkin goes by ! 

How does it all come ? for at home I'm not dumb — 

My sister Kate says I'm a tease ; 
And a cousin called Mary, a wicked young fairy, 

Comes pulling my hair, if you please. 
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Girls fly by the dozen — they're friends of this 
cousin — 

Like moths to the light of my eye ! 
But I feel all deranged, to another I'm changed, 

When little Nell Larkin goes by ! 

Do you know e'er a cure ? for some day, I feel sure^ 

My poor heart will fly ofl" with my breath ; 
And, like some timid crane you'd surprise in a lane, 

With the start I'll be frightened to death. 
As I can't meet her gaze, do you think I'd And aise, 

If an elegant letther I'd try ; 
And explain how my words fly away with the birds 

When little Nell Larkin goes by 1 
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THE END O' THE WORLD. 

A FIRESIDE STORY. 

WELL, childhre, my dears ! There was once 
a Hen 
Standing under a hazel ; and, there and then, 
A hazel-nut fell on her tail, and away 
With herself to the Cock ! " Cocky Locky, I say. 
The End o' the World is coming ! " " Och 1 
My dear Henny Penny, and how do you know?*' 
" Oh, a hazel-nut fell on the end o' my tail 1 '' 
"Well," says he, "if that's so, we must take leg- 
bail ! " 

So away with the Two, till they met with a Duck — 
" Ochone, Ducky Lucky, we're in for bad luck ! 
The End o' the World is coming ! " « Och O ! 
My dear Cocky Locky, and how do you know?" 
"Sure a hazel-nut fell on the tail o' the Hen ! " 
Says the Duck, "If that's so, we must run like 
Men ! " 

So away with the Three, till they met with a 

Goose— 
" Ochone, Goosy Poosy, we've terrible news t 
The End o' the World is coming I " " Och O ! 
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My dear Ducky Lucky, and how do you know?" 
" Sure a hazel-nut hit this poor Hen on the tail ! " 
Says the Goose^ " If that's so, we must go like the 
Mail I " 

So away with the Four, till they met with a Fox — 
" Odhone, Foxy Coxy, we're in for hard knocks ! 
The End o' the World is coming ! " " Och O ! 
My dear Goosy Poosy, and how do you know? " 
" Oh, a nut hit the Hen and she under a tree ! " 
" Then let us be off like Lightning ! " says he. 

So away with the Five, till they got to a Wood. 
When there, says the Fox, "Now be quiet and 

good, 
While I count up and see if we all have got 

through : 
The Fox, I am one ; Mrs. Goose, you are two ; 
Mrs. Duck, Number Three; Mister Cock, Number 

Four; 
Mrs. Hen, Number Five! — as I think there's no 

more. 
Come out, Number Five, and 111 find you a spot, 
Where the End o' the World will frighten you not!" 

So he took Henny Penny behind a green bush, 
And put the fear out of her. Then, with a rush, 
Returning, says he, *' I have hidden the Hen ; 
And now I'll begin to count over again. 
One^ Two, Three, and Four ! Cocky Locky, my 

dear, 
If you come I will put you outside of your fear." 
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So he did ! and came back with his " One^ Two 

and Three I " 
And his ''Dear Mrs. Duck, come meander with 

me!" 
Returning more slowly he counted but Two, 
Then took out the Goose to conceal her from view! 

He came back at last, very slow in his gait ; 

But his eyes sparkled bright and his ears pointed 

straight 
And says he, squatting down, with his bushy tail 

curled — 
" Does anyone else fear the End o' the World?" 
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CAROLAN'S DRINKING SONG. 

Air: Tke Kinnegad Slashers ; R. M. Levey's ''Irish 
Dan<fb Music," p. 32. 

JUST before dawn rub the sleep from your 
dreamy lid; 
Feel on the floor for the ear of the jug ; 
Wait not to bless yourself, take a drop creamy hid, 

Till you feel hearty and happy and snug ! 
Then, when the skylark is shaking his dewy wing, 
Wait not to curl or comb, shampoon or shav^ ! 
Fill up the nectar bright, 
Make it your heart's delight, 
Till the dark ship o' night crosses the wave ! 

Chorus — 

Then, Slaunfagud^ Usquebaugh I Slauntagud Milia 
Grawl 
Slauntagud^ Thrum do Law I ^ life-giving bowl ! 
Ever I'm charmed by you — 
Ever I'm warmed by you — 
Never I'm harmed by you — Veemeed ag ok I * 

1 Health to you, Whiskey I Health to you, a thousand 
times my love ! Health to you, give me your hand ! 
3 Let us be drinking I 
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Sure, 'tis the draught that can cure and save 
everyone, 
Driving off fevers — the ills of our days 1 
Doctors and foreign quacks all, with their knavery 
shun — 
Take twice these drops every day, if you plaze ! 
'Tis Patrick's liquor, nor dare put in line with it 
France's black Burgundy, Spain's muddy wine 1 
German Hock from it flies — 
Arrack or rum implies 
Fire for our hearts and eyes — essence of brine ! 

Then, * Slauntagud^ etc. 

If you're half blind, or with ears moidhered off o' 
you. 
Windy or wat'ry the blood in your veins. 
Gouty, rheumatic, that people all scoff at you, 

Drink a draught nine times a day for your pains ! 
Clearer your eyes and your ears while you're taking 
it — 
Active inside, like a busy bee-hive ! 
Sickness and grief from you — 
Sleep, rest and peace on you — 
All these reliefs to you whiskey will give ! 

Then, Slauntagud^ etc. 
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MIKE MOLLOY'S LETTER. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AFFAIR. 

Dear Mary, — 

WHEN this letther you resave, 
'Tis ril be gettin' ready for the say ; 
Och sure, I'd rayther fill a watery grave, 

Than livin' like a weasel, hid away ! 
I'm sure 'tis you don't value half a hair 

At what becomes o' me, or what I do ; 
Although that's not the way that I would care 
For a heart-broken boy — if I was you I 

Troth now, I've never given you cause at all 

To make you turn a Blackymoor on me ! 
An' if I went aself to Martin's Ball, 

'Twas not to coort the girls — och, no, mochree f 
An' so you've heard some stories ? Well, my dear. 

The people always ses more than their pray'rs ! 
I danced a bit — ^why not ? — an' thried to cheer 

A lonely girl or two benaith the stairs ; 
But sure, that's nothing ! Even if I went 

Across the fields to see Moll Mooney home, 
I couldn't be oncivil ! Sure, they lent 

Their horse an' plough to work our bit o' loam ! 
Now — that's the whole of it ; unless they made 

Another point about the time we took ; 
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But then, you see, the crayture was afraid 
To foot the pUuik across the runnin' brook, 

An' so we went the long way round the road — 
Twould be black murdher if the girl got drowned, 

An' left her poor ould father with a load 

Of grief that soon would put him under ground ! 

So that's the rale thrue gospel thruth of all 

You've heard about my doin's, good or bad ! — 
But as for kissin' Molly in the hall — 

You know yourself I never was a lad 
To kiss in company ! So you see, my dear, 

You hadn't any cause at all to rue ! 
Though, maybe — for some story's met your ear — 

I did mistake some colleen there lot you I 
Och O 1 if writin' letthers is no use, 

An' that I'll have to strike Americay, 
You'll know by this, I've given you no excuse 

For drivin' me across the ragin' say ! 
Yes ! I'll be startin' Sunday, after Mass ! 

But if you'd like to send a line or two 
I'll wait till evenin', when the Post will pass, 

Before I lave the world an' all — ^an' you ! 
So, wishin' you, what everyone expects, 

The height o' happiness, an' health, an' joy ! 
I beg to sign myself, with due respects. 

Your boy that's bound for exile, 

Mike Molloy. 

P.S. — I'm thinkin' — if you'd like a word 
Or two with me, 'tis I myself can wait. 

An' maybe tell you how it all occurred. 
On Sunday evenin' at the haggart gate ! 
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THE UNFORTUNATE RAKE. 

Air in R. M. Levey's ** Dance Music of Ireland," p. 17, 
vol. ii. 

ONCE I was steady, hard-workin' and ready 
To handle a spade or to follow the plough. 
Like a good neighbour, my work was no labour. 
Ochone, Molly Leeson, just look at me now ! 
Troth, you would swear that the fairies were 
draggin' me 
On their ^garies through briar and brake. 
Or that the Pooka^ had not left a rag on me, 
Ploughin' the world an Unfortunate Rake ! 

Refrain — 

Look at me now on the high-road to ruin. 
Money I scatter and glasses I break. 

Everyone else but the maid I'm pursuin' 
Pities, indeed, the Unfortunate Rake ! 

Ah, Molly Leeson, 'tis you are the reason 
My heart is a case that no doctor can cure ! 

How, my own jewel, could you be so cruel 
To drive, like a shuler,* myself from your doore ? 

The fairy horse, 
a A stroller, beggar. 
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Blind are my eyes since they first saw the h'ght o' 
you; 

Like a dark beggar the wrong way I take, 
Mopin' and gropin' to get but a sight o* you, 

Out in the night an Unfortunate Rake ! 

Refrain — 

Look at me now on the high-road to ruin, 
Money I scatter and glasses I break. 

Everyone else but the maid I'm pursuin' 
Pities, indeed, the Unfortunate Rake ! 

Troth, and youVe missin' the sweetest of kissin', 

The brightest of smiles and the softest of sighs ! 
Sure, you'll grow wiser when some withered miser 

Will take you to squint at your beautiful eyes ! 
And — when Fm dressed for a drive to my funeral^ 

You'll be the moumfulest girl at the wake, 
Cryin', " I'm sorry I didn't know sooner all 

You have endured, my Unfortunate Rake ! " 

Refrain — 

Look at me now on the high-road to ruin. 
Money I scatter and glasses I break. 

Everyone else but the maid I'm pursuin* 
Pities, indeed, the Unfortunate Rake I 
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OWEN MULREADY'S DREAM. 



AN OLD GAELIC STORY RETOLD. 

MY drame ? och sure, it isn't worth your while 
To hear it ! 'Tis myself here used to 
smile 
At hearin' people talk of what they said, 
An' where they went — an' they asleep in bed. 
An' here's myself that never yet could drame 
At all, at all, but slept till mornin' came ; 
But as to drame, och no ! 

Well sure, one day 
The Masther's son was with us at the hay, 
An' tould us of a darlin' drame he had 
The night before. Och, Masther, but bedad 
(Says I), I'd like to have a drame like that ! 
'Tis very quare that even the dog an' cat 
Can have their drames, an* I can't drame a shake I 
Well, Owny O ! (says he) if you just make 
Your bed benaitb the chimbly, you'll be sure 
To drame all night — if not, you're past all cure ! 
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That night poor Sheda thought I'd lost my head 
When I came home to say we'd make our bed 
Benaith the chimbly. There we two laid down 
Together. Now (says I), I'll bet a crown 
I'll drame till mornin' I Drame, indeed (says she), 
Go off to sleep, you goose ! Och sure, we'll see 
(Says I) ; an' then herself began to snore, 
An' kept me wide awake. 

Soon at the door 
I hears a knockin' — Who is there ? (says I). 
Get up (says he), an' make me no reply ; 
But hurry with this letther ! Dear, O dear ! 
(Says I) I won't drame after all, I fear. 
An' on I put my brogues. It's very late 
(Says I), for goin' errands — can't you wait 
Till mornin'? — No (says he), young Masther Taaffe 
Is wantin' you to bring this letther safe 
To North Americay ! — Och, safe an' sound 
(Says I), I'll take it ! 

So I made the ground 
Until I met a boy upon a stile. 
Out herdin' Pether's cows. I asked the way. 
An' if the road led to Americay; 
In troth it does (says he), if you can walk 
On wather ! — So I passed him an' his talk. 
Until I raiched the ocean. Now (says I), 
You're stopped, my lad 1 

My dear, what did I spy 
Beside the ocean, but an ould grey crane ! 
Good mornin', Owny ! (says the bird) I'm fain 
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(Says he) to know where you're so early bound ? 
Och, sure (says I), Americay's my ground, 
To bring a letther from the Masther I Whoo ! 
(Says he) I'm goin' there, an' sure, if you 
Would lUce a lift, I'm betther than a boat. 
So up I got, an' quite forgot the note 
An' all (I got so flusthered at the thought 
Of seein' furrin parts) ; an' so I caught 
The crane around the neck, and off we flew 
Across the ocean. Troth, 'twas very blue — 
'Twould dye a peeler's breeches ! 

By-an'-by, 
What will I do if you gets tired ? (says I). 
I'm tired enough (says he, an' spoke quite cross), 
An' if I lost you 'twould be no great loss, 
Because (says he) you have me nearly choked ! 
An' sure enough, I had my two arms yoked 
Around his peebaun ! 

Plaze get down (says he). 
An' let a body rest ! I fail to see 
(Says I) where I'm to get ! Just thfen I heard 
A thrasher overhead, an' most aferd 
The crane would play me false I let a shout : 
O Thrasher, Thrasher, put your bolteen out, 
An' let me hould it till this ould grey bird 
Has got a rest ! An' when the Thrasher heard. 
He let me grip his flail — Och, Wirrasthrue ! 
(Says I) I'm lost ! for off" the blackguard flew 
An' left me hangin' there above the say ! 
Och, sure, 'twas I that cursed Americay, 
An' Montry Hall an' Quaybec ! 
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Now, my lad 
(The Thrasher says), my masther will be mad 
To see me idlin' while you hould my flail 1 
O Thrasher, dear I (says I) wait till a sail 
Will come in sight, an' then you may go work ! 
But all in vain ! He cursed me like a Turk ; 
An' shook the bolteen till he nearly shook 
Me off into the wather ! Then I took 
Another view, an' what comes sailin' by 
But Andy Kavanagh's hooker ! Now (says I), 
My boy, I'll part you if youll only wait 
Until the ship comes under ! Hould your prate 
(Says he), an' let it go, you wandherin' Jew ! 
An' then I thried to shuffle off a shoe, 
An' let it drop, so that I'd raley know 
When I'd be fair above the boat below 1 — 
At last it dropped I . . . 



Ochone-i-o ! the fuss 
That Sheela made ! The Lord look down on us ! 
(Says she) I'm kilt stone dead ! my nose is bnick ! 
Where are ye, Owen Mulready ? 



I was stuck 
Up in the chimbly, hangin' from the rope 
That houlds the pot ! 'Twould take a bar o' soap 
To scrape my face from undhemaith the soot 
One brogue was on ; the other from my foot 
I'd shuffled ! An' that was the one that fell 
On Sheela's nose 1 
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But, sure^ I can't go tell 
You of the life we led for half a year 
Until her nose got cobbled ! Well, my dear. 
If people's fond of dramin', let them drame ; 
But I'd prefer the sleepin', all the same ! 
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MODDHEREEN RHU! 

(the little red dog.) 

an old gaelic hunting song 

re- written. 

ONE mom last week I wandered to seek 
My geese on the hills of Kerry ; 
And what did I meet so snug in his seat, 

But Moddhereen, making merry ! 
*' Good-morrow," I said, ** you're late in bed 1 " 

" Good-morrow, sir ! " was his greeting ; 
** Will you take a slice thafs tasty and nice 
Of a fine fat goose I'm eating ? " 

Chorus — 

Moddhereen Rhu, Rhu, Rhu, Rhu ! 

Moddhereen Rhu, in the bushes ; 
Moddhereen Rhu, concealed from view, 

And his ears peeping up like rushes I 

** Oh, thank you," I said, " my gentleman red ! 

I'm welcome to my own treating ; 
But if you go dine on a goose that is mine, 

'Tis dearly you'll pay for your eating ! 
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You'll pay me, too, false Moddhereen Rhu ! 

For the fowl my wife was rearin' ; 
Her cocks and hens, the pride of the glens 

And her ducks, the finest in Erinn 1 



Chorus — 
Moddhereen Rhu ! etc. 



The dogs below heard my loud hallo. 

And Lily and Piper and Finder, 
With Leader and Trueman were swiftly coming ; 

Then Juno with Bateman behind her. 
" Now, dogs," I said, " whip off his head, 

Or else our wives will blame us ; 
For well I know, if we let him go, 

He'll not leave a goose with Shamus 1 " 

Chorus — 
Moddhereen Rhu ! etc. 



When he heard the sounds of horn and hounds, 

He gave a look like thunder ; 
Says he, " Tis clear there's a traitor here ; 

So I'll steer for Carrig yonder I " 
Away he went, but on his scent 

The hounds so closely tracked him. 
That at bay he stood in the green oak wood, 

And all the dogs attacked him. 
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Chorus — 

Hark, Tally ho ! Hark, Tally ho ! 

Hark, Tally ho I weVe jfound him ; 
Hark, Tally ho ! no further he'll go, 

For the nets of Death surround him ! 

" O Huntsman, dear ! '* says he, in fear, 

" Please be my kind protector ! 
Sore Lily smites, fierce Piper fights, 

And deeply bites young Hector ! 
By Trueman tracked, by Juno hacked, 

By Bateman racked and tortured, 
ril ne'er see more my children four 

That I like ladies nurtured ! " 

Chorus — 

Tally ho, the Fox I Tally ho, the Fox ! 

Tally ho, the Fox is taken ! 
Hang up his brush on the holly bush. 

And the geese will think 'tis bacon ! 
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THE DEOCH A* DHURRUIS. 

THE PARTING CUP. 
Air in Davidson's "Irish Miscellany," p. 31. 

Refrain — 

FILL a cup cheerily, take it up merrily, 
Till we touch glasses at parting once more ! 
Clink with me lovingly, sing out approvingly : 
Here's to the Friend of my Heart at the door ! 

Here's that the Fairies may stop their figaries, 
And leave you the path o'er the rath^ where 
you'll go I 
They'll say, That when drinking, of us he was 
thinkings 
And spilt a few drops on the threshold below ! 

Refrain, 

Here's that the spectre, that's put as protector 
By every new grave in the Cill* where you'll go. 

May say. Here's a fellow, both merry and mellow, 
I can't bear to tell him my story of woe 1 

Refrain. 

^ A faSry mound. 
Churchyard. 
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Here's that Wild Willy may keep his light stilly, 
Away from the bog-hole, where down you would 
go! 

He'll say, 'Tis a pity to stop a sweet ditty, 
I'll wait till some bodach^ is crossing the floe I 

Refrain. 

Here's that Old Nicky, so clever and tricky, 
May say, ere he puts his big hoof on your toe. 

This lad isn't for us, he's got Deoch a' Dhurruis 1 
I cafit have Mm bringing that custom below I 

^ A churL 
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SONGS OF ERINN. 



£sttact0 ttom pte60 ^plnlona. 

WeeUy Begister — '* ' Songs of Erinn ' are all true to their 
name, and there is no need to recommend them to all lovers 
of the legitimate Celtic muse." 

Weeldy Sun — " Full of what seems to be the true Irish 
spirit of poetry. The verses with their swinging metre and 
Hibernian humour are the echoes of those old melodies 
which are dpng out of men's memories.** 

Bookseller — ''Are as fresh and full as the notes of a 
woodland bird, mixed with a raciness of style and treatment 
that bespeaks the Irish poet. . • • The fairy element in the 
collection is admirable m its way, and supremely Irish — the 
mermaid wife of the Cohaleen Druith being a sort of native 
variant of Mathew Arnold's poem." 

Dally Express — ** Racy and original verse." 

Irish Times^-" Is as racy a little volume of Irish verse as 
the public need wish to read. . . . The author is possessed 
of high lyric gifts, and they are exercised with a spontaneity 
and humour which will please every reader." 

Daily Nation — ** Reach a very high standard of literary 
and poetical excellence, and all breathe a fervent, even a 
religious spirit of patriotism." 
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PRESS OPmiONS—Continued. 

PabUflhen' Circnlar— <*The ability displayed by Mr. 
M'Call in his first volume is again conspicuous, and many 
features of Irish character are once more charmingly pre- 
sented. . Much quaint folk-lore is to be met with in the 
Fairy Songs, and there are several capital pieces among the 
Miscellaneous Songs, notably ' The Fate of Cahir Rhu,' a 
ballad of the Blackstair Mountains. The humorous 
sketches are delightfully fresh, and replete with rollicking 
Irish humour. Mr. M'Call is a singer of no mean power, 
and his little volume is full of good things — characteristically 
Irish." 

Irish HontUy — ** Roughnesses of style and rhythm might 
be noticed here and there, but we fancy that in nearly every 
case they lend themselves well to the general and character- 
istic charm of Mr. M'Call's poetry. Characteristic effect 
and charm there undoubtedly is. The half sportive or half 
patriotic love songs are perhaps more striking than anything 
else in the volume. * Ned of the Hill ' is a beautiful lyric ; 
so is • Pretty Moirin O 1 ' So is an * Old Man's Song,^ 
with its story of the old couple got out to dance, and its 
refrain.^ Everywhere in the volume there is poetry — poetry 
which is not a mere echo, but an individual emotion and 
inspiration." 

OatboUo Times — " He has not only got the Gaelic spirit, 
but his mind is impregnated with the sentiments which go 
to make up the poetry of Irish life. The ballads, in a free 
and unconventional way, bring us into companionship with 
the l^ends and traditions of the Green Isle. ' 

Irisb Oliurcb News — ** We hasten to offer our appreciation. 
It would be impossible to single out any one poem in the 
book from the rest, the standard in all is so uniformly high. 
The songs, for the most part, are not by any means what 
could be called * loyal ' ; but they have the real flavour of 
the Celt — the imagination and flowery metaphor with what 
we have got to look upon as almost a sine qud non in our 
Irish verse — ^the laughter on the verge of tears. A reviewer's 



PRESS OPmiONS^Confinued. 

work is not all beer and skittles, but we have a brieht ray — 
a literary oasis, in fact — sometimes. This is one of them." 

nie OtMMnrer — *' An unpretentious and altogether pleasant 
addition to contemporary Irish verse." 

Tbe Spectator — " We are not told exactly what these 

* songs ' are. Some are called ' Historical Ballads,' others 

* Translations from the Gaelic' What has Mr. M'Call had 
to do with them ? There seems to be no small amoimt of 
good stuff in them. But we should like to know more of 
their origin." 

nie Scotiman — ''When he is translating from the Gaelic, 
it does not seem strange to find an Irishman introducing 
words from the language of Brian Boroo into the ' well of 
English undefiled,' and everyone who knows anything, knows 
what 'Mavoumeen' means. But Mr. M'Call besprinkles 
his more ambitious poems too freely with Celtic for an 
Anglo-Saxon audience. His historic ballads thus lose in 
dignity, whatever associations the sound of the Irish may 
stir in the minds of understanding listeners. In the 
humorous and characteristic ballads which bring the book 
to a close, on the other hand, the effect seems more in place. 
Certain it is, that this writer seems better inspired when 
laughing at Irish contrariety, or growing tender over Irish 
love-making, or making merry over the harvest-time, than 
when celebrating the historical and legendary heroes of 
Ireland. The hghter lyrics are interesting, and often 
charming as specimens of characteristically Hibernian 
roguishness and fun." 

Tbe Outlook — " Suggests the old moulds with a new spirit. 
Mr. M'Call does not often touch the mystical side of Ireland, 
but he is easily at home with its drollery, patriotism, good 
nature, and the merry heart that goes all the day." 

Tbe Criterion, New Tork — '< This book is full of the spirit 
of peasant poetry. Occasionally, undoubtedly, the author 
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PRESS OPmiONS—Confinued. 

slips over from nsuve simplicity into crudeness, so that one 
regrets the printing of some things. More often there is a 
delightful freshness of colour, a light cheeriness of atmosphere, 
a most attractive music of verse. Gaelic experiments in the 
adaptation of curiously complex Gaelic verse system to the 
needs of verse in English, are very felicitous and attractive. 
The effects so gained are often astonishingly beautiful. 
There is, perhaps, something to be gained in purely English 
verse by a study of these strange poems. And Mr. M'Call 
deserves thanks for what he has done in this direction — as 
for other pleasant things in his pleasant book." 

Irish Independent — *' These poems are thoroughly racy of 
the soil, and most of them rank with those of uie Munster 
poets at the end of the last century, rather than with the 
productions of other modern Irish singers. Mr. M'Call is 
steeped to the lips in the lore and traditions of the people, 
especially of South Leinster, and their joys and sorrows and 
aspirations find full characteristic expression in his songs and 
poems. He is essentially a singer of the people, and his songs 
are sure to find their way into their hearts. They are songs 
of tile hills and the fireside, and are all steeped in an 
atmosphere unmistakably Irish." 

WeeUy Freeman — ** Mr. M 'Call's bardic spirit is martial 
on the hills, plaintive in the valley, pathetic in the glade, 
rollicking on the wayside, and sentimental in the groves. It 
is like the Irish wind— changing its burden as it goes along, 
but ever pleasing." 

Sunday Special — '' ' Songs of Erinn ' is a characteristic 
little volume by a Dublin writer, who has already published 
many tunefiil, spirited, and racy songs. At his best, Mr. 
M 'Call's songs are the expression of a native singer. They 
are bom, not made. This little book is a pleasant successor 
to * Irish Noinins.' " 

Iriflh People—" Mr. M'Call's * Songs of Erinn ' is the most 
delightfiil little book of Irish verse we have lighted upon for 
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many a day. To read it is as pleasant as sitting on an Irish 
heather hill and hearing the mountain brooks tumbling down 
in the sunshine* For the poems are as simple and as truly 
Irish as that." 

Freeman's Jonmal — '"Songs of Erinn' contains work 
that deserves to take its place with the very best of our 
popular poetry. There are fairy songs and humorous songs 
m this book to which Samuel Lover need not have hesitat^ 
to put his name; there are historical ballads which would 
have received a warm welcome in Davis's * Nation ' ; and 
there are translations from the Gaelic that seem to bring us 
as close to the heart of the original as those of Edward 
Walsh." 

Glasgow Evening News— "They are redolent of that 
undefinable quality, compounded of music, superstitious 
fancy, patriotism, lilting joy and crooning sorrow, and above 
all else, of Nature's sorcery, which we recognise as distinctly 
Celtic. It permeates the 'Songs of Erinn,' making itself 
felt like a rarified essence, subtle but real, and too ethereal 
for analysis. Mr. M*Call is no caged singer. He is a 
child of the sunlight, learns music from me winds and 
waves and the sough of the trees, and chooses the birds for 
companions." 

The Echo — " Thty are all what Professor Atkinson stigma- 
tises folk-lore for bemg, namely, ' close to the soil,' and bring 
the Irish peasant before us with a vividness which makes us 
feel that, with more passion and intensity, Mr. M'Call might 
be an Irish Bums. A good specimen of these half-gay, half- 
serious ballads is ' Herself and Myself.' " (Quoted in full.) 

United Mslunan — "It will waken thoughts of many 
kinds — thoughts of the brave days of old, and of days that 
we ourselves have known beside the rivers and among the 
bushes. The real breath of the mountains, the real heart 
and accents of the people are here. There is nothing 
mystical or difficult in the meaning of any of its numbers. 
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It is the simplicity and soul of south-eastern Ireland 
expressing itself in song." 

The Literaxy World — *< Nothing but the heartiest recom- 
mendation is the lawful due of Mr. P. T. M 'Call's ' Songs 
of Erinn.' This delightful little book is full of attractive 
qualities, among which there are to be found high spirits, 
skill in the management of metres, a glamour that only a 
true poet could impart, and fragmentary lines that refuse to 
be forgotten. The book makes an equal appeal to the grave 
and the gay. Whether Love be fortunate or ill-starred, 
whether his stage be occupied by grieving or frolicking 
figures, Mr. M'Odl unfailingly contrives to sound the right 
notes. He never causes a reader to feel that a single one 
from among all his poems resulted from a forcing of the 
muse. In each section of the five into which he has divided 
his book, readers will, we venture to prophesy, be quick to 
discover enough of charm to repay them a hundredfold for 
the purchase money expended. In order to prove that 
Mr, M*Call is in real truth a singer with a living voice, we 
quote the whole of his * Prelude."' 

Glasgow Obsenrer — " A master of Irish idiom, brimful of 
native sentiment, charged to the lips with national feeling 
as expressed in Irish song, Mr. M'Call has diven us in 
' Songs of Erinn ' one of the best collections of Irish poems 
which has seen the light during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. M'Call has established his claim to be 
considered as one of the first half-dozen of Irish singers in 
our own day." 

Cork Hteald — ''His verses are wealthy alike in history, in 
Gaelic translation, in fairy lore, and in humour and character." 

Dublin Breniiiff Herald—** He tunes his lyre to all notes 
and with equal success. We have here songs of love and 
songs of fear, of joy and of sorrow. He knows intimately 
the people of whom he sings, and this gives to his verse a 
freshness and charm and a vitality not often found in modem 
verse." 
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Wexford Fne Freu— " A handsome little book of poems 
which strongly appeals to us, and which we hope will be 
widely read by the boys and girls and men and women of 
Wexford. The simplicity of style which makes the book 
such pleasant reading is not the less welcome because it is 
perhaps rare in those days of bewildering bards who revel 
in the obscure." 

OlMffOW Herald — " Mr. M'Call is a true Irish poet, and 
his historical ballads, translations from the Gaelic, fairy and 
miscellaneous songs, and humorous sketches will make 
irresistible appeal to national affection and imagination.'' 

Irish Society — "In 'Songs of Erinn' we step out into 
the sunshine, the fragrant turfy air, and wander over the 
wild hills and bogs and among the romantic, easy-going 
people of Ireland. He has the genuine Irish spirit, hi of 
vivacity, charm, sweetness, laughter, and imagination." 

Waterford Star — "He is a clear poet. His poetry is 
simple and sincere. It inculcates a love of the beautiful 
and true and the sense of dignity." 
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The CkMl— {Having quoted two long poems, continues) : 
It is a crime not to quote ' Father Conn's Incantation,' 
exquisitely translated from the Gaelic into beautiful Anglo- 
Saxon metre, and yet I cannot quote it. And there's 
wonderful grace in the verses on Oliver Goldsmith's 
wanderings, and yet we must wander away from them. 
And ' Salutations from an Irish Hill ' is as breezy and as 
genial as an Irish hill itself; and 'Kitty White' is full of 
humour and archness and colour and life — a perfect little 
drama in itself; and * Cahir Rhu ' gallops to a gallant strain. 
'Cormac Og' (another translation) is full of beau^ and 
sorrow and music; and there are many other delightful 
things, and of them, all we can say is, *Get the book, 
read and be happy.'" 
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